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TACTICAL  ECONOMICS:  THE  ARMY’S  TACTICAL  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT,  by  Major  Iven  T.  Sugai,  78  pages. 

Scholars  and  military  professionals  agree  on  the  importance  of  economic  development 
during  stability  operations.  They  also  recognize  its  complexity.  Current  policy  mandates 
Army  participation  in  economic  development,  but  how  does  the  U.S.  Anny  contribute 
effectively  when  it  lacks  expertise  to  do  so?  This  study,  drawn  from  the  work  of  seven 
influential  scholars  and  other  government  agencies  with  expertise  in  economic 
development,  develops  a  framework  military  professionals  may  use  to  contribute 
effectively  to  economic  development.  By  combining  the  work  of  these  scholars  and  other 
government  agencies,  framework  is  integrated  into  the  Army  design  methodology  to 
operationalize  it.  The  study  is  significant  insofar  as  it  (1)  develops  a  framework  that 
soldiers  may  use  to  contribute  to  economic  development  without  the  required  expertise, 
(2)  informs  commanders  on  how  to  visualize,  describe,  and  direct  economic  development 
operations  more  effectively,  and  (3)  extends  situational  understanding  to  different 
echelons  and  levels  of  war. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

This  study,  drawn  from  the  work  of  seven  influential  scholars  and  other 
government  agencies  with  expertise  in  economic  development,  develops  a  framework 
military  professionals  may  use  to  contribute  effectively  to  economic  development.  By 
combining  the  work  of  these  scholars  and  other  government  agencies,  the  study  integrates 
this  framework  into  Army  design  methodology  to  operationalize  the  framework. 

This  chapter  begins  with  an  overview  and  background,  followed  by  the  problem 
statement.  Subsequently,  the  chapter  leads  into  the  purpose  statement  and  accompanying 
primary  secondary,  and  tertiary  research  questions  that  aided  this  study.  Additionally, 
included  in  this  chapter  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  research  methodology  and 
assumptions  that  were  made  in  order  to  continue  with  the  study.  The  chapter  concludes 
with  the  significance  of  the  research,  key  definitions,  delimitations,  and  limitations. 

Background  and  Context 

I  am  concerned  at  the  present  economic  situation  in  North  Africa  and  its  possible 
influence  on  military  operations  and  urge  that  steps  to  alleviate  it  shall  be  initiated 
immediately.  I  cannot  over  emphasize  adverse  political  effect  of  not  meeting 
minimum  needs  of  the  civilian  population. 1 

The  U.S.  Army  has  a  long  history  of  conducting  economic  development.  After 
World  War  II,  soldiers  in  the  war- tom  Italy  struggled  to  stabilize  the  economy  after  the 
Gennan  Army  retreated."  Soldiers  established  a  price  index  to  monitor  and  control 
hyperinflation.  Soldiers  struggled  to  fight  off  black  markets,  price  gouging  merchants, 
sending  some  to  prison.  While  the  effectiveness  of  the  Army’s  economic  development  is 
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contestable,  there  is  a  history  of  the  Anny  executing  actions  in  economic  development 
out  of  necessity. 

The  U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military  History  highlighted  civilian  agencies’  (with 

specializations  in  governance  and  economic  development)  inability  to  support 

•2 

reconstruction  effectively  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  More  recently,  investigations 
conducted  by  the  Special  Inspector  General  for  Iraq  Reconstruction  (SIGIR),  indicated 
that  organizations  such  as  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Aid  (USAID) — by 
no  fault  of  their  own — were  ill  prepared  for  postwar  reconstruction  during  Operation  Iraq 
Freedom  in  2003. 4  The  investigation  concluded  that  the  agency  was  left  out  of  the 
planning  and  did  not  have  the  capacity  or  manpower  to  be  effective.5  This  forced  military 
commanders  to  execute  economic  development  on  their  own. 

The  Commander’s  Emergency  Relief  Fund  (CERP)  was  developed  from 
operational  need  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  to  enable  the  commander  to  execute  rapid,  high 
payoff  economic  development  initiatives,  local  purchases,  condolence  payments,  or  battle 
damage  repair.  CERP  funds  thus  provided  commanders  with  a  variety  of  options.  On  one 
hand,  CERP  funds  were  used  in  Baghdad  to  fill  in  a  lake  and  turn  the  area  into  a 
community  park.  However,  two  years  later,  the  park  was  in  disrepair  and  no  longer  in 
use.6  On  the  other  hand,  CERP  projects  that  were  used  to  create  employment 
opportunities  at  the  district  level  for  military-aged  males  were  largely  considered 
successful  because  they  provided  an  alternative  to  joining  the  insurgency.7  CERP’s 
popularity  and  wide  range  of  use  would  draw  into  question  its  efficiency  and 
effectiveness.  Scholars  and  professionals  alike,  have  varying  views  on  economic 
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development  and  its  problems.  Depending  on  how  they  view  the  environment,  they  posit 
a  wide  range  of  solutions  on  how  to  solve  them. 

Problem 

Detennining  how  to  conduct  economic  development  (including  but  not  limited  to 
programs  such  as  CERP)  effectively  requires  a  deep  understanding  and  experience  in 
economics,  which  is  something  the  Army  does  not  possess.  Kori  Schake,  research  fellow 
at  the  Hoover  Institute  and  professor  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  argues  that  the  Anny 
does  not  have  adequate  expertise  execute  economic  development  effectively.  Schake 
argues  that  the  Anny  needs  to  focus  on  its  war-fighting  tasks,  and  an  agency  like  USAID 

o 

needs  to  improve  its  effectiveness  in  development  while  also  building  capacity. 
Additionally,  Frederick  Kagan,  a  resident  scholar  at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute  and 
fonner  U.S.  Military  Academy  professor,  further  ascribes  the  Anny’s  lack  of  trained 
staff,  career  fields,  specialized  units,  and  doctrine  providing  specific  guidelines  to 
economic  development.9  Regardless  of  the  Anny’s  ability  to  conduct  economic 
development,  both  necessity  and  policy  drive  it  to  execute  economic  development. 

The  2005  National  Security  Policy  Directive- 4 4  (NSPD-44)  directs  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  lead  and  coordinate  USG  efforts  vis-a-vis  stabilization  and  reconstruction 
(including  economic  development  via  USAID).10  Subsequently,  the  Department  of 
Defense  issued  DOD  Instruction  (DODI)  3000.05  in  2009  that  clearly  delineates  the 
Anny’s  role  in  contributing  to  economic  development.11  DODI  3000.05  specifies  that  the 
military  (the  Anny)  lead  stability  activities  (including  economic  development)  until  such 
a  time  that  it  may  transition  responsibility  to  other  USG  agencies.  The  DODI  diffuses 

the  arguments  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Army  participates  in  economic  development. 
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Doctrine  ill-defines  how  the  Anny  fulfills  its  mandated  role  in  economic 
development  set  forth  in  DODI  3000.05.  FM  3-0,  Operations,  emphasizes  the  Army’s 
role  in  conflict  and  the  importance  of  economics,  but  fails  to  give  a  specific  framework  or 
model  the  Anny  may  use  for  contributing  to  economic  development.  FM  3-07,  Stability 
Operations,  informs  military  professionals  in  more  detail  about  economic  development.  It 
attempts  to  introduce  economic  development  concepts  of  other  government  agencies  the 
Anny  is  expected  to  cooperate  with  such  as  the  International  Conflict  and  Assessment 
Framework  (ICAF).  However,  like  FM  3-0,  it  fails  to  offer  specifics  on  how  to 
effectively  contribute  to  economic  development. 14 

Purpose,  Significance,  and  Research  Questions 
Scholars  and  professionals  offer  suggestions  for  the  Anny  to  execute  economic 
development  given  its  current  capabilities.  Anderson  and  Wallen  suggest  that  military 
units  should  collect  economic  intelligence  to  assist  in  identifying  opportunities  to  initiate 
or  execute  needed  development. 15  Peterson,  Professor  of  Economics  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  supports  Anderson  and  Wallen’s  claim  while  also  countering  Shake’s  claim, 
arguing  that  in  early  stages  of  a  counterinsurgency,  military  units  are  best  equipped  and 
positioned  to  gather  local  infonnation  to  contribute  to  economic  development. 16 
Anderson  et  al.  and  Peterson’s  claims  buttress  the  purpose  of  this  study. 

This  study,  drawn  from  the  work  of  seven  influential  scholars  and  other 
government  agencies  with  expertise  in  economic  development,  develops  a  framework 
military  professionals  may  use  to  contribute  effectively  to  economic  development.  By 
combining  the  work  of  these  scholars  and  other  government  agencies,  the  study  is  used  to 

integrate  this  framework  into  Army  design  methodology  to  operationalize  the  framework. 
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This  study  is  significant  insofar  as  it  (1)  develops  a  framework  that  soldiers  may  use  to 
contribute  to  economic  development  without  the  required  expertise,  (2)  informs 
commanders  on  how  to  visualize,  describe,  and  direct  economic  operations  more 
effectively,  and  (3)  extends  situational  awareness  to  different  echelons  and  levels  of  war. 

To  achieve  this  study’s  purpose,  the  following  research  question  and 
corresponding  secondary  and  tertiary  research  questions  were  addressed: 

1 .  Primary  research  question:  How  can  the  Army  effectively  contribute  to 
economic  development? 

2.  Secondary  research  question:  Is  there  a  framework — a  list  of  variables — that 
soldiers  may  use  with  little  to  no  economic  development  expertise  while  also  providing 
the  commander  with  an  initial  understanding  of  the  economy? 

3.  Tertiary  research  question:  How  do  military  professionals  integrate  these 
variables  and  framework  into  operations? 

Assumptions 

The  following  assumptions  are  made  throughout  the  study.  First,  the  study 
assumes  that  security  is  constant  throughout  the  span  of  military  operations  and  that  the 
Anny  maintains  that  requirement.  Secondly,  the  Anny  will  continue  to  be  the  de  facto 
executor  of  economic  development.  The  study  does  not  consider  probability  of  the  Anny 
conducting  economic  development;  rather,  the  assumption  is  that  the  Anny  “will” 
conduct  economic  development. 

Definitions 

The  following  terms  are  used  throughout  this  study. 
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Framework:  A  scheme  or  outline  for  facilitating  the  organization  of  analysis, 

1  7 

diagnosis,  and  prescription  for  understanding. 

Interagency:  United  States  Government  agencies  and  departments,  including  the 
Department  of  Defense 

Leader  Engagement  (or  Key  Leader  Engagement):  A  meeting  between  an  Anny 

leader  or  commander  and  a  head  of  an  organization  or  group  of  people  (e.g.,  tribal  elder, 

1  8 

sheikh,  or  city  mayor)  to  advance  objectives  and  establish  productive  relationships. 

METT-TC:  A  memory  aid  used  to  group  variables  that  may  have  an  effect  on  a 
mission.  The  memory  aid  represents:  mission,  enemy,  terrain  and  weather,  troops  and 
support  available,  time  available,  civil  considerations.19 

Mission  Command:  The  US  Army’s  preferred  method  for  executing  command 
and  control  activities.  Mission  command  involves  subordinate  commanders  operating  in  a 
decentralized  manner  through  mission  orders.  A  requires  of  subordinate  leaders  to 
execute  mission  command  is  that  they  be  “disciplined,  timely,  aggressive,  and 
independent  while  accomplishing  missions  within  the  commander’s  intent  to  be 
successful.”20 

Operational  Environment:  A  “composite  of  the  conditions,  circumstances,  and 

influences  that  affect  the  employment  of  capabilities  and  bear  on  the  decisions  of  the 
2 1 

commander.” 

Operational  Variables:  Are  broad  aspects  of  the  environment,  both  military  and 
nonmilitary,  that  differ  from  one  operational  area  to  another  and  affect  campaigns  and 
major  operations.  Operational  variables  are  used  to  describe  a  combination  of  military 
aspects  of  an  operational  environment  and  a  population’s  influence  on  it.  “ 
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PMESII-PT:  A  memory  aid  used  to  describe  operational  variables  and  includes 
political,  military,  economic,  social,  information,  infrastructure,  physical  environment, 
and  time  factors.  “ 

Situational  Understanding:  “The  product  of  applying  analysis  and  judgment  to 
relevant  information  to  determine  the  relationships  among  the  mission  variables  to 

94 

facilitate  decision  making.” 

Tactical  or  Tactical  Operations:  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  operations 
conducted  by  Army  units  at  the  Brigade  level  or  below. 

Whole-of-Govemment  approach:  The  involvement  of  multiple  USG  organizations 
that  work  in  coordination  with  each  other  to  accomplish  a  common  goal  or  objective. 

Delimitations 

The  results  of  this  study  do  not  prescribe  economic  development  as  a  panacea  for 
solving  complex  problems  in  areas  of  conflict.  Moreover,  the  study  does  not  suggest  a 
particular  method,  model,  or  scholarly  supposition  for  economic  development.  Rather, 
the  study  is  used  to  posit  that  economic  development  is  an  iterative  process,  where  any 
particular  method,  model,  or  scholarly  supposition  for  economic  development  may  be 
executed,  based  on  a  commander’s  understanding  of  the  situation  and  the  operational 
environment,  considering  expert  advice,  or  working  with  or  through  organizations  more 
capable  of  development.  The  study  does  not  recommend  a  template  that  may  applied 
directly  over  a  particular  area  of  operations  such  as  the  use  of  state-run  or  private-run 
businesses.  Furthermore,  the  study’s  implications  span  beyond  the  current 
counterinsurgency  efforts  in  Iraq  or  Afghanistan  and  is  detailed  enough  for  application  in 
conflict  of  the  foreseeable  future. 
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Limitations 


This  study  is  limited  by  its  use  of  unclassified,  open-source  documents  due  to 
ongoing  operations  in  both  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  Additionally,  a  plethora  of  economic 
development  agencies  exist.  However,  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  and  time  constraints, 
USG-sponsored  aid  organizations  were  primarily  considered  since  they  are  generally 
larger  and  most  influential  in  areas  of  conflict  where  the  U.S.  Army  operates. 

Chapter  2  examines  relevant  literature,  with  regard  to  policy  and  Army  doctrine, 
influential  scholars,  and  existing  frameworks,  methodologies,  and  theories  useful  in 
economic  development.  The  literature  review  is  followed  by  chapter  3,  which  discusses 
the  methodology  used  for  this  study,  and  is  followed  by  chapter  4,  the  Analysis.  The 
study  concludes  with  chapter  5,  which  draws  conclusions  and  provides  recommendation 
for  implementation  of  findings  and  future  research. 
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CHAPTER  2 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 

This  literature  review  examines  three  bodies  of  literature  that  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  study  and  served  as  segue  for  the  analysis.  The  first  body  of  literature  is  described 
in  Section  1 :  Relevant  Policy  and  Doctrine.  Section  1  examines  current  National  policy 
and  Anny  doctrine  as  it  applies  to  economic  development.  Section  2,  Influential  Scholars, 
examines  the  current  economic  development  arguments.  Section  3,  Frameworks, 
Methodologies,  and  Theories,  provide  a  background  on  the  contexts  and  approach  to 
economic  development. 

Section  1 :  Relevant  Policy  and  Doctrine 
The  Policy  and  Doctrine  body  of  literature  begins  with  a  review  of  current 
National  policy  and  Army  Field  Manuals,  specifically  Field  Manual  (FM)  3-0, 

Operations ,  FM  5-0,  The  Operations  Process,  and  FM  3-07,  Stability  Operations.  This 
body  of  literature  discusses  the  U.S.  strategic  direction  with  respect  to  economic 
development  and  the  Army’s  role  in  pursuing  that  strategy.  This  role  in  economic 
development  can  be  traced  back  to  the  era  of  World  War  II.  During  operations  in  northern 
Africa,  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  expressed  his  concerns  over  the  economic 
situation,  its  possible  effect  on  military  operations,  and  political  ramifications  of  not 
tending  to  the  needs  of  the  local  population. 1  Regardless  of  the  emphasis  by  the  General, 
issues  vis-a-vis  economic  development  and  stability  continued  to  plague  military 
operations  until  and  beyond  the  war’s  end. 
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After  the  war,  in  an  effort  to  move  Japan  towards  a  stable  democracy, 
commanders  encountered  an  uphill  battle,  implementing  effective  development  working 
through  uncooperative  bureaucratic  systems.  In  Japan,  General  Douglas  MacArthur  was 
faced  with  selling  the  Japanese  people  who  lived  in  harsh  economic  conditions  on  the 
ideals  of  democracy.'  For  MacArthur,  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  economics, 
security,  and  politics  paid  dividends  and  allowed  him  to  work  effectively  through 
bureaucratic  channels  to  obtain  what  he  needed  to  provide  for  the  population.  Civilian 
agencies,  which  were  supposed  to  lead  the  effort,  were  incapable  of  effectively 
supporting  reconstruction  and  economic  revitalization,  leaving  the  Army  to  execute  the 
complex  processes  on  its  own.4 

Policies  and  doctrine  today  account  for  lessons  learned  from  World  War  II. 
Current  policy  is  written  to  increase  the  capacity  of  civilian  agencies  for  stability 
operations  and  increase  interagency  cooperation.  In  2005,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  issued  National  Security  Policy  Directive  44  (NSPD-44).  NSPD-44,  much  of 
which  was  based  on  lessons  learned  from  ongoing  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan, 
delineated  responsibilities  for  reconstruction  between  government  agencies.5  The  policy 
formally  established  the  Department  of  State’s  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Stability  and 
Reconstruction  (recently  changed  to  Bureau  of  Conflict  and  Stabilization  Operations, 
CSO)  and  the  Policy  Coordination  Committee  for  Stability  and  Reconstruction.6  While 
the  creation  of  both  offices  was  supposed  to  improve  interagency  cooperation  and 
capacity,  Anderson  and  Wallen  argue  that  NSPD-44  falls  short  of  establishing  conditions 
for  a  unity  of  command  for  all  government  agencies.7  To  expand  on  and  add  fidelity  to 
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NSPD-44,  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  subsequently  issued  DOD  Directive 
3000.05  (DODD  3000.05). 

DOD  initially  implemented  the  presidential  directive  with  the  publication  of 
DODD  3000.05  and  DODI  3000.05  in  2009.  The  directives  echoed  NSPD-44  insofar  as 
to  direct  increased  interagency  cooperation  between  DOD  offices  and  other  government 

o 

agencies  and  further  detailed  roles  within  the  DOD  vis-a-vis  Stability  Operations. 
Furthermore,  the  DODD  and  DODI  3000.05  established  Stability  Operations  as  a  core 
military  task.  Although  a  novel  concept,  the  policy  stirred  argument  within  scholars  and 
military  professionals. 

One  such  argument  is  that  the  military  should  be  not  involved  in  some  aspects  of 
stability  operations,  particularly,  economic  development.  Schake  argued  that  the 
military’s  capability  to  conduct  economic  development  should  not  be  increased.9  Instead, 
more  funding  and  resources  should  be  allocated  to  agencies  such  as  USAID  to  be  more 
effective  at  its  core  task — development.10  Conversely,  Kagan  highlighted  that  the  military 
(as  it  is  currently  organized,  trained,  manned,  and  equipped)  does  not  have  the  expertise 
required  for  effective  economic  development.  However,  DODD  3000.05  accounts  for 
such  argument  insofar  that  it  includes  the  caveat:  “Many  stability  operations  tasks  are 
best  performed  by  indigenous,  foreign,  or  US  civilian  professionals.  Nonetheless,  US 
military  forces  shall  be  prepared  to  perform  all  tasks  necessary  to  establish  or  maintain 
order  when  civilians  cannot  do  so.”11  Moreover,  the  directive  is  clear.  Regardless  of 
debate,  the  military  will  indeed  participate  in  economic  development.  In  a  broad  sense 
The  DODD,  suggests  an  approach  for  the  military  given  its  current  shortfalls. 

The  directive  states, 
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Develop  a  process  to  facilitate  information  sharing  for  stability  operations  among 

the  DOD  Components,  and  relevant  US  Departments,  and  Agencies,  foreign 

government  and  security  forces,  International  Organizations,  NGOs,  and  members 

of  the  Private  Sector  while  adequately  protecting  classified  infonnation  and 
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intelligence  sources  and  methods. 

As  an  organization,  the  Army  lacks  expertise,  training,  equipment,  and  manning 
explicitly  for  economic  development.  However,  through  daily  patrols  and  leader 
engagements,  it  can  inform  other  relevant  U.S.  departments,  agencies,  foreign 
governments  and  its  security  forces,  international  organizations  (10),  nongovernment 
organizations  (NGO),  and  the  private  sector  can  benefit  from  infonnation  collected  by  the 
Soldiers.13 

The  military  issued  several  revisions  to  its  doctrine  in  the  years  following  DODD 
and  DODI  3000.05,  implementing  changes,  in  DOD  policy,  based  on  operations  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan.  The  first  such  revision  in  2008  changed  the  Anny’s  operations  manual, 
FM  3-0  and  subsequently,  FM  3-07,  Stability  Operations.  However,  since  the  release  of 
DODI  3000.05  in  2009,  FM  3-07  has  remained  unchanged,  while  FM  3-0  was  updated  in 
2011. 

FM  3-07  echoed  much  of  the  policy  dictated  in  DODD  3000.05.  For  the  Army, 
the  FM  established  “supporting  economic  and  infrastructural  development”  as  a  primary 
stability  task.”14  The  manual  detailed  the  importance  of  economic  development  in  regard 
to  stability  operations  and  maintained  that  the  Army  plays  a  significant  role  at  the  local 
level,  supporting  economic  stabilization,  and  promoting  further  economic  stability  at  the 
national  level. 

FM  3-07  suggests  that  the  military  execute  economic  development  activities  with 
vigilance  so  as  not  to  create  unintended  long-term,  negative  consequences.15  For 
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example,  units  may  occupy  an  area  of  operation  and  immediately  start  executing  projects 
to  improve  infrastructure  and  the  economy.  Doing  so  brings  jobs  and  circulates  capital 
into  the  local  market  that  was  previously  nonexistent,  leading  to  unintended 
consequences  such  as  hyperinflation.  Although  FM  3-07  informs  the  military 
professional  of  the  importance  of  supporting  economic  and  infrastructure  development,  it 
also  highlights  development’s  complexity. 

Economic  development  is  complex  in  that  it  is  not  only  affected  by  other 
economic  and  noneconomic  variables,  but  it  affects  other  variables  as  well. 

Consequently,  FM  3-07  supports  DOD  3000.05 ’s  claim  that  the  military  lacks  expertise 
in  Stability  Operations  (a  shortfall  that  the  military  recognizes).  It  acknowledges  that  it 
must  rely  on  other  USG  agencies,  and  organizations.16  These  organizations  complement 
the  Anny  by  bringing  all  instruments  of  national  power  to  bear  and  facilitating  a  “whole- 
of-government”  (WOG)  approach. 

One  of  the  important  documents  that  FM  3-07  briefly  touches  is  the  DOS’s 
essential  task  matrix  (ETM)  for  stabilization.  While  brief  in  the  FM,  further  examination 
of  the  DOS’s  ETM  (in  its  entirety)  reveals  a  detailed  list  of  tasks  that  should  be 
considered  by  the  military  and  the  DOS  in  their  planning.  The  ETM  is  an  extensive 
document  listing  broad  aspects  of  an  economy  that  need  to  be  assessed,  and  subsequently 
what  needs  to  be  accomplished  by  an  organization  (the  military  or  DOS),  by  phase,  in 

1  n 

order  to  stabilize  an  economy. 

Although  some  tasks  are  simple  enough  for  most  Army  units  to  execute,  the 
majority  of  the  ETM  prescribes  tasks  to  be  executed  that  span  beyond  the  expertise  of 
most  units,  if  not  the  Army  in  general.  One  such  example  is  the  task  “initiate  immediate 
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capacity  in  Central  Bank  to  conduct  essential  Central  Bank  operations.”  Such  tasks 
require  the  expertise  beyond  the  inherent  capabilities  of  units  such  as  an  Infantry  brigade, 
and  perhaps  the  Anny.  Such  expertise  may  exist  (although  limited)  in  specialized  units 
such  as  CA  Brigades,  but  more  likely  from  within  the  DOS,  S/CRS,  or  other  government 
agencies. 

In  2010,  Joint  Forces  Command  (JFCOM)  released  its  Handbook  for  Military 
Support  to  Economic  Stabilization.  While  not  an  approved  doctrine,  the  handbook 
attempts  to  expand  on  previous  doctrine  (including  Army  doctrine)  and  implement 
interagency  expertise.  The  handbook  is  more  specific  than  the  ETM  as  to  what 
organization  is  preferred  to  conduct  a  particular  economic  stabilization  task,  but  it  still 
not  a  tool  designed  for  tactical  commanders  (commanders  at  the  brigade  and  below) 
without  economics  expertise.  In  fact,  the  handbook  says  “  it  is  often  important  to  make 
sure  the  staff  has  access  to  even  more  focused  level  of  expertise,  as  required.  For 
example,  the  staff  may  need  experts  in  economic  planning,  assessment,  collection, 
economic  data  interpretation.”19 

Since  FM  3-07,  three  other  National  policy  documents  were  released  with  regard 
to  economic  development.  The  DOD  released  its  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  ( QDR )  in 
the  beginning  of  2010,  the  Presidential  Policy  Directive  on  Global  Development  (PPD)  in 
September  of  2010,  and  the  DOS’s  Quadrennial  Diplomacy  and  Development  Review  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  QDR  further  establishes  the  DOD’s  commitment  to  development  and 
acknowledges  that  the  DOD’s  involvement  in  development  is  not  limited  to  conflicts  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  but  throughout  the  world.  The  policy  makes  the  prediction  that 
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the  department’s  role  in  development  is  that  of  deterrence  against  the  rise  of  threat 
against  the  United  States.  The  policy  also  recognizes  the  toll  Operation  Iraq  Freedom, 
New  Dawn,  and  Enduring  Freedom  have  had  on  Civil  Affairs  (CA)  professionals,  and 
commits  to  increasing  the  capacity  of  those  professions  to  better  support  current  and 
future  operations. 

While  increasing  the  availability  of  CA  professions  with  expertise  in  governance, 
economic  development,  and  others  areas  like  rule  of  law  is  helpful,  effective  development 
would  still  require  the  participation  of  the  greater  military;  however,  the  QDR,  does  not 
specify  a  specific  role  for  remainder  of  non-CA  military  at  large.  More  soldiers  with 
expertise  in  fields  such  as  economic  development  would  assist  commanders  in 
understanding  the  environment  and  digest  the  suppositions  of  experts,  but  still  requires 
the  greater  numbers  of  soldiers  on  patrol  to  gather  the  information  needed  for  analysis  by 
these  experts. 

The  PPD  on  Global  Development  and  the  ensuing  QDDR  make  sweeping 
changes  to  how  the  USG  conducts  development.  The  PPD  acknowledges  the 
inefficiencies  of  development  in  the  past  and  seeks  to  correct  it  by  establishing  a  new 
model  that  calls  for  sustainable  development,  holding  recipient  countries  accountable  for 
misuse  of  aid  and  rewarding  recipient  countries  by  empowering  them  with  more 
assistance.  Furthermore,  the  policy  acknowledges  future  budget  challenges  by 
increasing  the  USG’s  selectivity  on  where  development  money  is  spent. 

Despite  budgetary  challenges  ahead,  the  PPD  strengthens  the  resolve  of 
development  efforts  in  stabilization  and  post  crisis  situations  to  the  context  of  the 
challenges.”  It  further  states  that  it  will, 
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Foster  the  integration  of  capabilities  needed  to  address  complex  security 
environments.  The  United  States  will  seek  an  enhanced  level  of  interagency 
cooperation  in  complex  security  environments  by  providing  strong  incentives  for 

the  design  of  common  analysis,  planning,  and  programs  that  draw  upon  the 

22 

distinct  perspectives  and  expertise  of  different  U.S.  Agencies. 

This  study  supports  the  objects  in  this  policy  by  posting  a  way  military  professionals  may 
contribute  to  development  in  a  way  that  maximizes  collaboration  with  other  government 
agencies  and  experts  by  understanding  how  they  view  development  while  operating 
within  a  way  the  Anny  understands  (through  its  existing  systems). 

Released  shortly  after  the  PPD  on  Global  Development,  the  QDDR  echoes  much 
of  what  is  said  the  presidential  policy.  The  QDDR  was  the  first  DOS  policy  of  its  kind, 
modeled  after  the  DOD’s  QDR.  The  QDDR  recognizes  the  call  for  a  Unified  Action, 
WOG  approach.  However,  the  DOS,  particularly  USAID,  have  already  implemented 
programs  to  strengthen  its  working  relationships  with  other  government  agency.  For 
example,  the  District  Stability  Framework  (DSF)  (discussed  later  in  this  chapter),  created 
by  its  military  affairs  office,  was  created  specifically  to  be  compatible  with  military 
forces. 

Although  the  DOS  has  made  great  strides  to  increase  its  collaboration  and 
compatibility  with  other  government  organizations,  the  QDDR  paints  a  somewhat  dismal 
picture  of  the  current  state  of  the  DOS  as  being  overstretched.'  However,  attempts  have 
been  made,  such  as  budgeting  (albeit  insufficient  for  their  role),  to  improve  the  capacity 
of  the  DOS.  While  growing  in  capacity,  the  near  future  illumines  the  DOS  as  a 
department  who  increasingly  will  have  to  rely  on  organizations  such  as  the  DOD, 
particularly  the  Army,  to  provide  infonnation  that  assists  the  department  in  targeting 
high-payoff  development  while  operating  under  budgeting  and  personnel  constraints. 
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FM  3-0,  Operations,  the  Army’s  capstone  manual,  emphasizes  that  defeating  the 
enemy  in  current  and  future  conflicts  require  all  instruments  of  national  power — 
diplomatic,  informational,  military,  and  economic  (DIME).24  Historically,  the  U.S. 
military  has  been  the  lone  organization  on  the  ground.  Therefore,  as  an  organization  it 
needs  to  understand  how  to  integrate,  support,  and  empower  other  instruments  of  national 
power  “to  such  time  that  it  may  transition  the  lead  of  such  responsibilities  to  other 
agencies.”'  Although  current  doctrine  places  economics  in  the  context  of  other 
instruments  of  national  power,  it  narrowly  suggests  how  the  Army  contributes  to 
economic  development. 

Alternatively,  FM  3-0  does  suggest  a  way  for  the  military  professional  to  put 
economic  development  into  perspective  using  a  framework  of  specific  operational 
variable  identified  as  political,  military,  economic,  social,  infrastructure,  infonnation,  the 
physical  environment,  and  time  (PMESII-PT).  This  framework  is  simply  a  way  to  see 
information  in  an  arranged  fashion.  PMESII-PT  does  capture  important  aspects  of  an 
operational  environment,  but  does  not  provide  the  detail  for  true  understanding  of  the 
operating  environment.  When  developed,  PMESII-PT  may  highlight  points  of 
intervention  and  possible  tasks  to  undertake  with  little  risk  of  negative  unintended 
consequences.  But  how  does  the  Anny  better  develop  PMESII-PT  and  generate  better 
understanding  of  the  operating  environment? 

Although  not  specific  to  economic  development,  a  further  examination  of  FM  3-0 
uncovers  a  foundation  for  which  an  effective  contribution  to  economic  development  may 
occur.  The  FM  and  its  accompanying  FM  5-0,  The  Operations  Process,  introduces  the 
operations  process  as  a  way  to  plan,  prepare,  assess,  and  execute  operations  and  design,  a 
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methodology  to  understand,  visualize,  describe  the  operational  environment.  It  also 
describes  the  adoption  of  PMESII-PT  and  mission  command — commanders’  application 
of  operational  art  and  science.'  Mission  command  is  how  the  Anny  conducts  command 
and  control,  relying  on  subordinates  having  a  clear  understanding  of  the  commander’s 
intent,  affording  subordinate  commander  flexibility,  and  rapid  decision  making  in 
complex  environments.  An  overview  of  design  will  be  given  in  section  3,  and  further 
analyzed  in  chapter  4.  Design  suggests  a  way  for  military  professionals  to  participate 
effectively  in  economic  development  while  not  making  a  complete  departure  from 
doctrine. 

The  policy  body  of  literature  has  informed  this  study  on  clear  outcomes  the  USG 
expects  from  economic  development,  regardless  of  who  executes  it.  Policy  directs  all 
USG  organizations  to  be  collaborative  in  nature,  setting  the  stage  for  creating 
compatibilities  in  systems  each  USG  organization  employs  for  planning  and  execution  of 
economic  development.  At  the  same  time  policy  attempts  reduce  legacy  obstacles  caused 
by  differences  in  organizational  culture. 

Doctrine,  while  dated  compared  to  recent  policy,  suggests  existing  tools  already 
available  to  military  professionals  may  be  used  to  comply  with  policy.  It  is  limited  in 
detail  as  to  how  the  Anny  specifically  contributes  to  economic  development;  however, 
existing  methodology  such  as  design,  suggests  a  way  for  the  military  professional  to 
contribute  effectively  to  economic  development  given  its  limited  expertise,  and  while 
being  collaborative  and  compatible  with  other  government  agencies.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  DOS’s  ETM,  and  JFCOM’s  Handbook  for  Military  Support  to  Economic 
Stabilization  is  a  trove  for  extracting  economic  development  variables  and  for  insight  as 
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to  how  the  DOS  envisions  economic  development  in  a  post-conflict  environment; 
however,  both  require  that  the  user  of  the  matrix  have  familiarity  with,  or  expertise  in 
economic  development  for  it  to  be  effective. 

Section  2:  Influential  Scholars 

The  Influential  Scholars  body  of  literature  builds  on  the  previous  sections  in  order 
to  add  depth  to  what  may  inform  economic  development.  This  body  of  literature 
highlighted  the  ongoing  exchange  between  scholars  and  served  as  another  point  of 
departure  for  further  study.  The  literature  herein  continues  to  build  on  being  able  to 
inform  design  with  input  gleaned  from  prominent  scholars  in  the  field  of  economic 
development. 

One  of  the  prominent  debates  on  economic  development  is  between  Dr.  Jeffrey 
Sachs,  and  Dr.  William  Easterly.  Sachs  is  a  world-renowned  scholar  made  popular  with 
his  involvement  on  the  transition  of  the  fonner  Soviet  Union  from  a  communist  to  a  free- 
market  system.  He  was  one  of  the  youngest  professors  at  Harvard  and  served  as  Special 
Advisor  to  U.N.  Secretary  Kofi  Annan.  He  now  serves  as  Director  of  the  Earth  Institute  at 
Columbia  University  and  Quetelet  Professor  of  Sustainable  Development. 

Sachs  argues  that  effective  economic  development  in  some  countries  is  especially 

difficult  because  they  are  poor  to  begin  with  and  do  not  have  capital  or  a  means  to  obtain 

it.  He  defines  different  kinds  of  capital  as  human,  investment,  infrastructure, 

environmental,  and  institutional.  He  infers  that  in  order  for  economic  development  to  be 

effective — particularly  in  impoverished  countries — surplus  of  each  fonn  of  capital  is 

required  in  order  for  growth  to  occur.  When  people  are  struggling  to  survive,  they 

spend  what  little  capital  they  have,  leaving  no  time  to  build  any  of  the  other  forms  of 
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capital.  Furthermore,  Sachs  offers  an  extensive  list  of  reasons  countries  develop  or  under 
develop.  Some  examples  he  includes  are  geography  (natural  resource  laden  countries 
versus  land-locked  countries  and  culture)  cultural  attitudes  or  practices  that  may  drive 
conflict  or  rivalries,  and  governance — the  effects  of  decisions  by  lawmakers  or  others  in 
charge. 

Sachs  argues  that  there  is  no  template  for  economic  development  that  can  be 
applied  the  same  to  many  countries.  Instead,  specific  investments  need  to  be  made  based 
on  a  countries  specific  capital  shortage  (e.g.,  infrastructure  or  investment  capital).  He 
concludes  in  his  book,  The  End  of  Poverty,  that  rich  countries  can  eliminate  poverty  if 
they  invest  in  five  specific  areas:  agriculture,  health,  education,  power  and 
communications,  and  water  and  sanitation.30 

Dr.  William  Easterly  gives  a  contrasting  view  to  Sachs.  Easterly  is  an  Economics 
Professor  at  New  York  University,  Senior  Fellow  at  the  Brookings  Institute  in 
Washington,  DC  and  author  of  the  book,  White  Man ’s  Burden:  Why  the  West ’s  Efforts  to 
Aid  the  Rest  Have  Done  So  Much  III  and  So  Little  Good.  He  contends  that  the  West’s 
traditional,  “top-down”  approach,  an  approach  that  Sachs  advocates,  does  not  work  and 
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recommends  other  experimental  and  creative  ways  to  approach  economic  development. 

Easterly,  like  Collier,  a  former  World  Bank  Economist,  contends  that  since  the 
1950s  over  $2.3  trillion  dollars  in  aid  money  have  been  sent  to  Africa  without  a 

32 

significant  positive  change  in  GDP. 

Easterly  criticizes  top-down  planners  like  Sachs  by  arguing  that  transitioning  the 
former  Soviet  Union  from  communism  to  a  free-market  system  without  ensuring  that 
proper  mechanisms  were  in  place,  such  as  property  rights,  created  more  of  a  “flea-market 
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system”  and  not  a  free-market  system.  Additionally,  Easterly  likens  the  top-down 
approach  to  a  “new  imperialism,”  where  large  development  agencies,  such  as  USAID  and 
the  World  Bank,  continue  to  push  development  on  poor  countries  with  what  they  think  is 
important  and  with  little  or  no  feedback  as  to  what  really  works. 

Easterly  does  not  suggest  the  dismantling  of  large  economic  development 
agencies.  Rather,  he  argues  that  they  should  change  their  habits.  He  contends  that  they 
should  look  from  the  bottom-up,  with  many  little  solutions  rather  than  overarching,  big 
solutions.  In  his  book,  released  in  2006,  Easterly  broadly  criticizes  operations  in  Iraq  as 
another  example  of  a  failed  top-down  approach.  However,  the  2005  DODI  3000.05  states 
that  the  DOD  will  “revive  or  build  the  private  sector,  including  encouraging  citizen- 
driven,  bottom-up  economic  activity  and  constructing  necessary  infrastructure.”  While 
this  may  buttress  Easterly’s  advocacy  for  bottom-up  development,  it  only  illuminates  the 
complexity  of  economic  development  as  the  FM  3-07  did.  What  can  be  gathered  from 
Easterly’s  work  is  that  both  a  bottom-up  and  top-down  approach  may  work  when  applied 
correctly  and  timely. 

One  example  illustrating  Easterly’s  call  for  a  bottom-up  “experimental  and 
creative  approach”  to  economic  development  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Muhammad  Yunus,  a 
scholar  whose  work  with  micro-finance  and  his  Grameen  Bank  earned  him  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  2006.  Yunus  introduced  a  novel  concept:  providing  small  loans,  primarily 
to  women,  to  fund  economic  growth  at  the  village  level.34  He  kept  debt  small  and 
manageable  and  primarily  loaned  to  women.  He  argued  that  women  use  the  money  for 
items  of  utility  and  taking  care  of  the  family,  whereas  men  used  extra  money  on 
themselves. 
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Yunus  suggests  that  there  are  four  kinds  of  organizations  or  organizational 
philosophies  involved  with  economic  development  in  developing  and  poverty  stricken 
countries:  government,  nonprofits,  multi-laterals,  and  corporate-social  responsibilities. 

He  argues  that  these  organizations  and  organizational  philosophies  suffer  from 
corruption,  inefficiencies,  and  greed.  He  also  claims  that  they  abandon  the  people  who 
need  help  when  the  security  situation  does  not  favor  the  organizations’  presence  (i.e., 
leaving  those  in  need,  when  they  need  it  most). 

As  an  alternative,  Yunus  makes  the  case  for  “social  businesses.”  He  argues  that 
social  businesses  are  neither  charity  nor  government.  Consequently,  like  businesses, 
profit  is  a  necessity;  however,  unlike  businesses,  social  benefit  is  its  goal.  This 
philosophy,  he  contends,  creates  ownership,  is  sustainable,  and  because  it  reinvests  its 
profits  in  society,  helps  lift  people  out  of  poverty.  Yunus’  approach  may  encourage  more 
effective  and  creative  use  of  funds  within  the  military’s  “Money  as  a  Weapon  System” 
(MAAWS). 

Another  influential  scholar  in  economic  development  is  Dr.  Paul  Collier.  Collier’s 
expertise  is  in  the  area  of  development  economics  and  conflict.  He  has  studied  the  effects 
of  economic  development  in  Africa  at  length,  and  served  as  a  director  of  the 
Development  Research  Group  at  the  World  Bank.  Currently,  he  is  a  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Director  for  the  Center  for  the  study  of  African  economies  at  Oxford 
University.  Unlike  Sachs  and  Easterly,  Collier  recognizes  the  value  of  economic 
development  from  both  a  top-down  and  bottom-up  approach. 

Collier  views  the  problems  in  economic  development  as  being  a  function  of  one 
in  four  principle  traps  he  calls,  the  conflict  trap,  natural  resource  trap,  the  land  locked 
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with  bad  neighbors  trap,  and  finally,  the  bad  governance  trap.  While  placing  countries 
in  one,  or  a  combination  of  these  traps,  Collier  places  economic  development  in  a  context 
that  allows  the  professional  to  better  frame  the  problems,  identifying  solutions  and 
possible  points  of  intervention.  However,  he  also  posits  that  effective  solutions,  whatever 
they  may  be,  should  come  from  within. 

For  example,  in  a  conflict  trap,  Collier  posits  a  correlation  with  conflict  and  the 
state  of  an  economy.  Low  income,  combined  with  lucrative  natural  resources  and  slow 

TO 

growth,  elevate  the  chances  of  instability  and  promotes  conflict.  Moreover,  he  argues 
that  once  conflict  begins,  the  state  of  the  economy  fuels  conflict,  and  conflict  itself  keeps 
an  economy  from  growing,  creating  a  vicious  cycle.  Based  on  this  context,  a  security- 
based  development  solution  may  emerge  such  as  funding  and  training  larger  security 
forces  where  a  country  benefits  from  both  increased  security  capacity  and  more 
opportunities  for  employment. 

Understanding  how  influential  scholars  view  problems,  and  the  solutions  they 
posit,  allowed  this  study  to  be  used  to  gain  an  understanding  of  what  variables  soldiers 
will  need  to  gather  to  feed  the  analysis  by  these  experts.  Chapter  4  goes  into  detail  of 
what  these  scholars  posit  and  attempt  to  extract,  although  not  an  all-inclusive  list,  of 
simple  variables  soldiers  may  gather.  This  simplification  is  a  way  for  the  Army  to 
contribute  to  economic  development  within  its  capabilities  and  limited  expertise.  These 
scholars  or  other  experts,  in  return,  may  analyze  these  variables  and  posit  informed 
solutions. 
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Section  3:  Methodology,  Frameworks,  and  Theories 


The  frameworks,  methodologies,  and  theories  body  of  literature  broadly  informed 
the  study  of  the  tools  available  to  military  professionals  for  contributing  to  economic 
development.  The  body  of  literature  briefly  covers  the  Anny’s  design  methodology, 
CSO’s  Interagency  Conflict  Assessment  Framework  (ICAF),  USAID’s  District  Stability 
Framework,  Linear-Stages  of  Growth  Theory,  and  Structural-Change  Theory.  Chapter  4 
will  cover  these  frameworks,  methodology,  and  theories  in  detail  insofar  as  to  meet  the 
aim  of  this  study. 

Operational  Design,  or  Design,  originally  introduced  in  FM  5-0  in  2010,  is  a 
methodology  adopted  by  the  Anny  to  synergize  creative  and  critical  thinking  and 
“understand,  visualize,  describe,  and  direct  complex,  ill-structured  problems  and  develop 

TO 

approaches  to  solve  them.”  Design  is  one  way  to  further  develop  PMESII-PT  and 
increase  situational  understanding  of  the  operating  environment. 

Design  is  continuous,  and  iterative  throughout  the  spectrum  of  the  operations 
process.40  According  to  FM  5-0,  Design  has  four  “concrete”  goals — to  understand  ill- 
structured  problems,  anticipate  change,  create  opportunities,  and  recognize  and  manage 
transitions.  These  goals  are  in  keeping  with  what  is  required  to  address  the  challenges 
posed  by  the  Anny  contributing  to  economic  development.  Once  these  goals  are 
achieved,  FM  5-0  suggests  that  a  commander  can  use  reasoning  and  logic  to  drive 
detailed  planning  more  effectively. 

In  order  to  produce  a  Design  concept  that  is  actionable  (detailed  in  chapter  4),  FM 
5-0  suggests  that  the  end  user  answer  three  questions:  (1)  what  is  the  context  of  where 
Design  will  be  applied?  (2)  What  problem  is  Design  intended  to  solve?  (3)  What  broad, 
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general  approach  will  solve  the  problem?41  Figure  1  summarizes  these  questions  as  the 
problem  frame,  environmental  frame,  and  the  operational  approach. 


Figure  1.  Design 

Source :  Department  of  the  Army,  Field  Manual  (FM)  5-0,  The  Operations  Process 
(Washington,  DC:  Government  Printing  Office,  2010),  3-7. 


Another  tool  that  informs  this  study  is  the  ICAF,  developed  by  the  CSO. 

ICAF  is  an  interagency  tool  for  “framing  the  environment”  and  was  designed  by  then 
S/CRS  as  a  systematic  and  theory-grounded  approach  to  assess  conflict.42  The  purpose  of 
the  ICAF  is  to  develop  a  common  operating  picture  within  other  relevant  government 
agencies.  ICAF  does  not  explicitly  discuss  economic  development,  but  does  support 
many  of  the  scholarly  suggestions  of  establishing  a  context. 

Unlike  Design,  the  ICAF  is  a  bit  more  prescribed  and  follows  a  four-step  process. 
In  step  one,  a  planning  team  determines  and  evaluates  a  context  of  the  conflict.  43  Step 
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two  prescribes  an  interview-like  process  where  a  planning  team  attempts  to  understand 
core  grievances  and  institutional  resilience.  Step  three  identifies  particular  drivers  of 
conflict  and  attempts  to  determine  mitigating  factors.  Like  the  IAD  model  that  follows, 
this  step  also  identifies  key  actors  their  objectives  and  resources.  While  ICAF  and  design 
are  similar,  the  ICAF  components  require  further  analysis  (chapter  4),  to  translate  its 
input  and  output  into  fruitful  information  for  Anny  operations  and  economic 
development. 


Figure  2.  Interagency  Conflict  Assessment  Framework 

Source:  Nicole  Goodrich,  “What  is  the  Interagency  Conflict  Assessment  Framework?” 
(Class  Lecture,  Local  Dynamics  of  War,  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  February  8,  2012). 
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Figure  3.  District  Stability  Framework 

Source:  Peacekeeping  and  Stability  Operations  Institute,  “District  Stability  Operations 
Quick  Reference  Guide,”  https://www.pksoi.org/document_repository/misc/ 
DSF_Quick_Reference_Guide_Dec_2010-COP-239.pdf  (accessed  April  24,  2012). 

In  their  book,  The  Samaritan ’s  Dilemma,  Ostrom,  Andersson,  Clark,  and 
Shivakumar,  support  Collier’s  concept  of  placing  economic  development  into  a  context 
before  suggesting  solutions.  However,  contrary  to  Collier,  the  context  used  is  in  broader 
terms  and  consists  of  attributes  of  a  community,  physical  and  material  conditions,  and 
rules-in-use.44They  developed  a  framework  that  (much  like  the  Army’s  Design )  allowed 
them  to  use  other  various  economic  tools  such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  game  theory, 
information  theory,  and  common-resource  pool  theory. 

Like  Collier,  Ostrom  et  al.  findings  are  not  tied  a  particular  type  of  development. 
Rather  they  focus  on  its  end-state  and  efficiency  (or  lack  thereof).  Whether  it  is  top-down 
or  bottom-up  planned,  they  infer  that  efficient  development  is  determined  by  structuring 
evaluations  using  a  framework  to  improve  outcomes.45  They  call  this  the  Institutional 
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Analysis  and  Development  (IAD)  framework.  A  diagram  overview  of  this  framework  is 
given  in  figure  4  and  then  dissected  and  analyzed  in  chapter  4  of  this  paper. 


Figure  4.  IAD  Framework 


Source :  Clark  C.  Gibson,  Elinor  Ostrom,  Krister  Andersson,  and  Sujai  Shivakumar,  The 
Samaritan ’s  Dilemma:  The  Political  Economy  of  Development  Aid  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  2005). 


The  Linear-Stages-of-Growth  theory,  as  advocated  by  Walt  W.  Rostow  in  his 
1960s  book,  The  Economic  Stages  of  Growth:  A  Noncommunist  Manifesto,  is  a 
significant  economic  development  model  because  of  its  maturity  and  widely  accepted 
use.  Although  debated  by  scholars  like  Easterly,  Rostow’s  model  has  spawned  much 
fruitful  discussion  leading  to  other  developments  in  economic  development  for  over  40 

46 

years. 

Rostow,  a  staunch  anti-communist,  developed  his  model  after  Marx’s  stage  theory 
of  development  model.  In  his  model,  Rostow  prescribes  five  stages  of  growth  during 
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economic  development.47  They  are  the  traditional  society,  the  preconditions,  for  takeoff, 
the  drive  to  maturity,  and  the  age  of  high-mass  consumption.  He  argues  that  a  significant 
amount  of  capital  is  needed  to  spur  growth  and  economic  development.  One  such 
recommendation  is  through  an  accelerated  accumulation  of  capital  through  international 
and  domestic  savings  to  spur  investments.  Where  the  model  falls  short  is  its  failure  to 
recommend  measures  of  effectiveness  for  the  transition  from  phase  to  phase.  The 
implications  for  the  military  professional  are  that  using  such  a  model  would  require 
continuous  monitoring  of  economic  conditions  with  the  support  of  experts.  Furthermore, 
the  model  would  require  additional  variables  derived  from  other  models  or  theories. 

Porter  offers  a  more  recent  model  called  the  four  stages  of  national  competitive 
development.  In  his  model,  he  looks  at  the  development  economy  as  being  in  one  of  four 
stages,  factor,  investment,  innovation,  and  wealth  driven.  Porter  claims  that  this  model 
provides  a  way  to  understand  how  economies  develop.  Like  Rostow’s  model,  it  portraits 
the  problems  a  nation  faces  in  a  given  point  in  time  and  what  makes  it  grow  or  fail. 

According  to  Porter,  factor-driven  nations  are  economically  driven  by  what  he 
calls  “basic  factors  of  production,”  this  includes  but  is  not  limited  to,  natural  resources,  or 
an  inexpensive  semiskilled  labor  pool.49  Next,  he  describes  investment-driven  nations  as 
having  an  economy  willing  and  able  to  invest  aggressively.  One  example  he  gives  is  the 
ability  for  a  country  to  invest  in  building  large-scale  facilities  comparable  with  those  in 
the  global  market.  Innovation-driven  countries  have  a  diverse  range  of  industries  and 
have  the  ability  to  successfully  compete  globally  in  certain  sectors.50  Finally,  Porter 
describes  the  fourth  stage  of  an  economy  as  wealth  driven.  Porter  argues,  that  while  the 
wealth-driven  stage  is  a  goal  for  most  countries,  it  is  also  a  sign  of  decline.  In  other 
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words,  countries  in  this  phase  are  in  equilibrium,  which  could  in  turn  lead  to  atrophy.51 
Porter  sees  this  primarily  as  an  incentives  problem,  meaning,  managers,  investors,  and 
other  stakeholders  of  an  economy  have  no  incentive  to  grow  because  wealth  has  already 
been  achieved. 

As  with  Rostow’s  model,  correctly  identifying  what  stage  a  country  currently  is  in 
will  illuminate  certain  economic  solutions.  Specific  variable  will  be  identified  in  chapter 
4  that  soldiers  may  collect  that  experts  using  Porter’s  model  may  use  to  posit  solutions 
the  Army  may  help  implement  or  continue  to  inform. 

Understanding  the  frameworks  used  by  experts  (scholars  and  other  government 
agencies)  informs  the  study  on  how  it  proceeds  with  contributing  to  economic 
development  in  a  way  that  is  not  a  complete  departure  to  Anny  Doctrine,  but  also  ensures 
compatibility  with  how  experts  view  economic  development.  Design  suggests  a  way  for 
the  Army  to  participate  effectively  in  economic  development  while  not  making  a 
complete  departure  from  doctrine  and  ensuring  compatibility  with  other  agencies  and 
their  planning  tools  or  frameworks. 

Overall,  this  literature  review  informed  the  study  of  the  relevant  policies  and 
doctrine  that  direct  and  infonn  the  Army  on  economic  development  in  Stability 
Operations.  The  doctrine  also  provided  a  start  point  and  the  existing  foundation  from 
which  this  study  can  build.  Policy  and  doctrine  are  followed  by  the  suppositions  made  by 
influential  scholars  in  the  economic  development  field  and  illuminates  a  source  from 
which  to  extract  variables  for  the  study’s  conceptual  framework.  Finally,  it  concluded 
with  infonning  the  study  of  an  operational  framework  to  proceed  with  developing  and 
extracting  of  data  for  the  research 
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In  the  next  chapter,  Chapter  3,  Research  Methodology — the  conceptual 
framework  detennined  during  the  literature  review  will  be  described.  Chapter  4, 
Analysis,  will  present  the  data  collected  and  the  research  questions  answered.  Finally, 
Chapter  5,  provides  recommendations  for  implementation  of  the  findings  of  this  study 
and  future  research. 
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CHAPTER  3 


RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

This  chapter  includes  a  discussion  of  the  research  methodology  used  in  order  to 
answer  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  research  questions  of  this  study.  The  primary 
research  question  and  the  basis  of  this  study  determine  how  the  Army  can  contribute 
effectively  to  economic  development.  Additionally,  this  chapter  addresses  how  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  research  questions  are  answered:  (1)  is  there  a  framework — a  list 
of  variables — that  that  Soldiers  may  use  with  little  to  no  economic  development  expertise 
while  also  providing  the  commander  with  an  initial  understanding  of  the  economy?  and 
(2)  how  does  the  Army  integrate  these  variables  and  framework  into  operations?  Chapter 
3  is  organized  into  two  sections,  methodology,  and  validity. 

The  first  section,  methodology,  is  broken  into  two-parts,  answering  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  questions.  The  first  part  discusses  the  steps  involved  in  identifying  variables 
that  make  the  framework  posited  by  this  study.  The  second  part  outlines  the  steps  taken  to 
analyze  how  the  Army  conducts  operations.  The  last  section  discusses  how  validity  is 
maintained  through  the  span  of  the  study. 

The  first  step  of  part  1  in  this  research  method  is  to  expand  on  work  of  Collier, 
Easterly,  Yunus,  Gibson  et  ah,  Rostow,  and  Porter.  From  these  scholars,  a  base 
framework  is  established.  Gibson  et  al.  offers  a  simple  definition  of  a  framework  as  a 
way  to  organize  necessary  and  relevant  variables  in  order  to  analyze  problems. 1  The  IAD 
framework  is  used  as  a  baseline.  Other  frameworks,  such  as  the  DSF,  and  ICAF  were 
examined  for  commonality  and  for  other  types  of  variable  not  already  included  in  the 
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IAD  framework.  If  there  is  a  deviation,  and  if  relevant  to  economic  development,  the 
IAD  is  modified  to  form  a  new  or  refined  framework. 

Next,  each  scholar’s  view  of  the  problems  and  solutions  are  juxtaposed  to  first 
detennine  factors  of  economic  development.  These  factors  of  development  were  then 
classified  into  broad  categories.  Once  all  factors  are  identified  and  categorized,  they  are 
further  reduced  into  simpler  variables.  These  simple  variables  allow  soldiers  without 
economics  expertise  to  ask  simple  questions  that  will  inform  experts  on  how  to  proceed 
with  effective  economic  development. 

Part  2  is  an  analysis  of  the  Anny  operations  process  and  design.  It  answers  the 
tertiary  research  question:  how  does  the  Anny  integrate  these  variables  and  framework 
into  operations.  First,  this  analysis  examines  the  operations  process,  which  describes  how 
the  Army  plans,  prepares,  and  executes  missions,  and  where  design  is  implemented. 

Next,  Design  itself  is  examined  to  detennine  how  the  framework  is  applied.  These  steps 
are  followed  by  the  determination  of  how  information  flows  between  soldiers  collecting 
information  on  the  variables  of  the  framework  and  the  experts  who  analyze  it  and  then 
send  it  back  to  the  Anny  for  execution. 

Validity  of  the  data  used  herein  is  made  by  the  using  data  examined  by  a  variety 
of  scholars  and  theories  throughout,  molding  the  study  to  policy  requirements,  and 
maintaining  adaptability  of  the  study  by  using  existing  and  relevant  doctrine  as  a  base. 
The  study  acknowledges  that  the  list  of  variables  are  not  all-inclusive,  and  therefore,  can 
be  tailored  to  fit  specific  experts,  scholars,  or  other  government  or  nongovernment 
organizations,  that  may  participate  with  the  Anny  in  economic  development.  For 
example,  as  the  literature  alluded  to,  the  Anny  is  an  organization  without  the  specific 
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expertise  for  economic  development;  therefore,  our  requirement  to  collaborate  with 
civilian  organizations  is  necessary.  Inherent  in  the  Anny’s  design  methodology,  are  the 
mechanisms  that  allow  the  Anny  support  and  benefit  from  other  government  and 
nongovernment  organizations  to  contribute  to  economic  development;  therefore,  the  use 

9 

of  design  as  a  catalyst  for  economic  development  is  in  keeping  with  policy. 

This  chapter  detailed  the  methodology  undertaken.  It  described  how  the  data  were 
broken  down  into  two  parts  to  allow  for  it  to  be  systematically  analyzed  to  answer  the 
secondary,  tertiary,  and  the  primary  research  question,  ultimately  meeting  the  purpose  of 
this  study.  Chapter  4,  Analysis,  follows  the  methodology  laid  out  in  Chapter  3,  follows 
this  chapter.  Chapter  5,  Conclusion,  follows  and  provides  recommendations  for 
implementation  of  the  findings  of  this  study  and  future  research. 

'Gibson  et  ah,  25. 

2 

"Department  of  the  Anny,  FM  5-0,  The  Operations  Process,  3-1. 
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CHAPTER  4 


ANALYSIS 

This  chapter  is  the  analysis  conducted  to  answer  the  primary  research  question  on 
how  the  Anny  may  effectively  contribute  economic  development.  As  highlighted  in  the 
literature  review,  economic  development  is  complex,  and  there  is  a  gap  in  the  literature 
on  how  the  Army  can  specifically  address  this  problem.  The  first  section  answers  the 
secondary  question,  positing  that  there  is  a  framework — a  list  of  variables — that  soldiers 
may  use  with  little  to  no  economic  development  expertise  and  provide  the  commander 
with  an  initial  understanding  of  the  economy.  The  second  section  answers  the  tertiary 
question,  how  the  Anny  integrates  these  variables  and  framework  into  operations. 

Section  1:  The  Framework  and  Variables 

The  analysis  begins  by  establishing  the  base  framework  and  then  shaping  the 
framework  soldiers  will  use  to  collect  economic  information.  For  the  base  framework,  I 
draw  on  Gibson  et  al.  and  Spengler,  whose  IAD  framework  and  economic  factors  of 
economic  development,  are  both  similar  in  scope  despite  the  latter  being  economic 
development  specific.  Although  they  label  parts  of  their  framework  differently,  they  are 
(for  the  most  part)  similar  in  purpose,  and  are  combined  where  noted. 

The  modified  IAD  framework  allows  the  study  to  capture  broad  categories  of 
economic  development  variables  while  also  capturing  the  interaction  between  context 
(the  economic  environment)  and  what  constitutes  the  Action  Arena  (described  later).  It 
allows  the  commander  to  gain  some  understanding  of  what  is  going  on  vis-a-vis 
economic  development,  but  more  importantly  (and  systematically)  what  variables  need  to 
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be  collected  to  contribute  to  expert  analysis  (and  in  turn  gain  more  understanding  from 
expert  feedback).  This  analysis  describes  the  entire  modified  framework  and  its  parts 
followed  by  describing  (in  detail)  two  scholar’s  view  of  economic  development  and  how 
the  variables  in  the  modified  IAD  framework  contribute  to  their  analysis. 

Gibson  et  al.  describes  a  framework  as  a  way  to  organize  infonnation  to  solve 
specific  problems. 1  This  modified  version  of  the  IAD  framework  combined  with 
elements  of  Spengler’s  Economic  Factors  of  Economic  Development  model  was 
compared  with  and  found  compatible  with  USAID’s  DSF  and  DOS’s  ICAF.  This 
framework  posited  in  this  study  consists  of  two  frames,  Context  and  the  Action  Arena,  or 
what  Spengler  calls  the  Environment  of  the  Decision."  Figure  4  depicts  the  original  IAD 
framework  with  all  of  its  parts  intact. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  analysis,  perceived  incentives,  patterns  of 
interaction,  evaluative  criteria,  and  outcomes  are  eliminated.  The  modified  framework  is 
what  will  be  used  to  (1)  guide  infonnation  collection  efforts  of  soldiers,  (2)  give  an  initial 
understanding  of  economic  development  factors  to  commanders,  and  finally,  (3)  infonn 
experts  in  a  way  compatible  with  a  broad  view  of  how  economic  development  is 
analyzed.  The  parts  of  the  IAD  framework  removed  are  discussed  later  because  they  are 
also  inherent  in  design  and  the  operations  process.  Later  in  this  chapter,  design  is  covered 
in-depth,  and  will  explain  how  the  Army  supports  economic  development  either  directly, 
executing  expert  informed  recommended  solutions  or  indirectly,  supporting  other 
government  or  nongovernment  agencies  that  specialize  in  economic  development. 

Within  the  context  frame  are  three  subcategories  of  data:  the  biophysical  and 
material  conditions,  and  what  Spengler  adds,  physical  agents  of  production,  attributes  of 
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the  community,  and  lastly  rules-in  use  (which  may  also  be  referred  to  as  institutions). 

The  purpose  of  the  context  is  to  establish  the  initial  conditions,  or  economic  environment, 
for  which  economic  development  is  to  occur;  or  as  Gibson  et  al.  puts  it,  and  “structures 
efforts  to  produce  outcomes.”4  For  scholars  such  as  Porter  and  Rostow,  context  is 
especially  important  as  it  portents  much  of  what  their  models  requires  to  be  effective. 

Although  biophysical  and  material  conditions,  physical  agents  of  labor,  attributes 
of  the  community,  and  rules-in-use  paint  a  picture  of  the  context,  they  too  may  be  broken 
down  further  into  tiered  levels  of  data.  Higher-level  data  (1  is  higher  than  2)  are  broader 
and  less  specific  while  lower-level  data  are  more  specific  and  simpler  to  understand  and 
collect.  For  example,  financial  institutions  are  considered  level  one  (higher)  data;  under  it 
would  be  level  2  (lower)  data  depicting  types  of  financial  intuition  (Public  banks, 
securities  institutions  or  commercial  bank).  Some  variables  may  be  broken  down  into 
multiple  levels,  but  most  will  not  exceed  level  2.  As  soldiers  become  more  informed  and 
experienced  in  economic  development,  variables  will  not  have  to  be  broken  down  much 
further  to  develop  questions  that  comprise  variables  in  the  framework.  Generally,  the 
lower  the  level  of  data,  the  easier  it  is  to  extract  questions  that  soldiers  may  ask  with  little 
or  no  understanding  of  economic  development. 

Biophysical  and  material  conditions  are  factors  inherent  in  the  environment  that 
influence  human  decisions.5  For  example,  soil  conditions  that  makes  a  region  ripe  for  the 
cultivation  of  any  income-producing  crop.  According  to  Gibson  et  al.,  characteristics  of 
the  biophysical  and  material  world  “produce  incentives  that  affect  the  set  of  choices 
made.”  To  further  their  argument,  they  sunnise  that  certain  biophysical  and  material 
goods  require  certain  institutions  in  place,  in  order  for  it  to  be  managed  and  employed 
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effectively.  Examples  of  level  one  biophysical  and  material  data  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to  agricultural  conditions,  geographic  location  of  the  economic  environment  (e.g., 
land-locked  countries,  etc.).  A  partial  list  of  data  subcategorized  into  level  1,  and  where 
applicable,  level  2  data,  and  associated  questions  are  in  figure  5,  and  comprehensive, 
albeit  not  all-inclusive  example  is  in  appendix  A. 


•This  list  of  war  wlik*s  is  nut  all-inclusinveand  may  lie  shafted  based  on  rfalogue  betweat  specific  civlian-military  (civ-mil)  retationships(e.g.  USAID,  Dr.  Doe) 
*  Die  questions  herein  are  erairples  and  may  be  refined  based  on  unit  jr Terences  or  experience,  civ-mil  refatiorvhips, 

*Some  of  these  variable  may  be  satisfied  by  observations,  not  requrng  interviews  dtwrtg  patrols  or  leacfer  engagonents 


_ Context  (Economic  Environment)  Frame _ 

Biophysical/Material  Conditions 
Inflation 
-Price  Ind? 

How  rmch  do  you  pay  tor  X  (whoe  X  is  an  item  establ  ished  as  par  t  of  yuu  badcet  of  goods)? 

A  basfc<4  of  goods  (staple  Rons)  may  be  established  (e.g.  bread,  mile)  with  respective  prices  and  periodically 
recorded  to  ddermhe  r  if  latum  (or  deflation) 

Conditions  for  Agriculture 
-And 

How  man/  crops  per  year  may  be  produced? 

Do  crops  rely  heavily  on  irrigation  from  an  outside  regim,  or  is  rainfall  sufficient  tor  that  region? 

General  observations  by  soldi?  may  determine  Whether  or  not  the  area  sifiports  agriiultiwe  well 
The avai lability  of  farm  equpment  may  also  proviife  dues 
-Cush 

Are  irrigation  system" s  water  souce  local  or  from  elsewhere? 

General  ohserva  t  inns  by  soldi?  may  ddermhe  whether  or  not  the  area  sqiports  agnajlture  well 
Is  there  a  rainy  season,  and  how  long  does  it  last? 

Nat  ?a  I  Resume  Ava  il  ab  il  ity 
-Ability  to  tap  into  it 
Ability  to  store  and  distrimte 
Geograpty 
Access  to  p?ts 

Areth?eroad  systems  that  lead  to  air  or  sea  ports? 

Are  rivers  or  other  bodies  ofwat?  navigable  and  lead  to  sea  ports? 

Industry 

Diversified 

Istherea  vanrty  of  bcBinesses  and  can  they  he  put  rito  clusters  (grmfied  by  sin  il?  types  of  bus  nesses)? 

Agricuttiwal 

Are  th?e  crops  that  are  harvested  in  buk  and  sold  and  shipped  outside  of  the  village,  region,  etc.? 

Manufacturing 

Are  th?e  pi  arts  that  ass?nble  or  create  goods  for  the  sake  of  resale? 

Public  Utilities 
-Sow? 

-Wat? 

-Electric 

Do  you  have  consistent  pow?  ttv iMjgtnut  the  day  and  night? 

Wh?e  does  yo?  pow?  c?ne  from? 

Trail 

How  do  you  dispose  of  trash?  Is  it  collected  and  taken  sonewhere? 

-Telecommunications 

How  do  you  corrrrnmicati*  with  distant  relatives?  Police,  etc. 

Some  ridicatorsmay  be  visially  affiar?it  likepow?tries,  satellite  (fshes,  dc  Soldi?  need  to  inqure  about  the  status  of  1hesesyst?Tis  (operational?). 
A4)lic  Health 
-Clinics 
-Hospital 

Medical  Evacuation  (Ambulance Services) 

If  somervte  is  fijiaed  how  to  th^r  g*H  to  a  tr  eatm?it  facility? 

Wh?edo  you  go  if  you  are  injured  (need  m?Jical  att?itum)? 

These  questions  are  open  ended  and  may  artsw?  all  of  the 'Public  Health”  questions.  Once  identified,  a  follow 
assessment  may  be  conducted. 


Figure  5.  Example  of  level  1  and  2  data  with  associated  question  of  the  “Context”  frame 

Source:  Created  by  author  from  Clark  C.  Gibson,  Elinor  Ostrom,  Krister  Andersson,  and 
Sujai  Shivakumar,  The  Samaritan ’s  Dilemma:  The  Political  Economy  of  Development 
Aid  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2005);  Joseph  J.  Spengler,  “Economic  Factors 
in  Economic  Development,”  American  Economic  Association  47,  no.  2  (1957):  42-56. 
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The  next  subcategory  of  context  is  identifying  the  attributes  of  the  community. 
This  category  is  used  to  describe  the  population,  culture,  education,  etc.  These  attributes, 
alone  or  in  combination,  affect  an  individual’s  ability  to  organize  and  may  vary  from 
different  contexts.6  The  more  variables  included  in  this  subcategory,  the  greater  the 
possible  initial  understanding  of  the  economic  environment.  Scholars  like  Yunus  may  use 
variables  collected  in  this  subcategory  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  deploying  micro¬ 
finance  schemes  in  a  given  economic  environment.  However,  they  would  benefit  more  by 
combining  variables  in  other  subcategories  and  the  action  situation  frame,  discussed  later. 
Some  examples  of  level  one  attributes  of  the  community  data  include  levels  of  education, 
technical  education,  culture,  and  industries.  Further  reduction  of  level  1  data  to  level  2 
will  lead  to  specific  industries  such  as  service,  and  manufacturing  industries,  etc. 
Attributes  of  a  community  are  sometimes  visually  apparent  to  Soldiers  on  patrol.  While 
passing  through  market  places  and  town,  they  may  gain  a  snapshot  of  goods  available  on 
the  market,  the  number  and  type  of  educational  or  technical  institutions,  or  of  business 
clusters  throughout  an  area  of  operation. 

Another  subcategory,  one  borrowed  from  Spengler  and  added  to  modify  the  IAD 
framework,  is  physical  agents  of  labor.  This  subcategory,  considered  by  Spengler  as  one 
of  the  most  important  to  economic  development,  is  also  important  to  other  scholars  in  this 
study.  Data  collected  under  physical  agents  of  labor  may  be  many  things  to  other 
economist;  however,  for  Spangler,  it  is  a  key  indicator  of  technological  implementation 
and  its  effects  on  labor,  and  thus,  the  current  economic  state  of  that  region,  state,  or 
country.  Examples  of  level  1  data  in  this  subcategory  include  labor,  population  growth 
rate,  productivity,  employment,  etc.  Soldiers  on  patrol  identify  these  variables  by 
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inquiring  about  what  jobs  members  of  a  household  possesses  (or  not)  or  comparing  the 
number  of  youth  to  middle-aged  or  elderly  men. 

Finally,  the  last  subcategory  of  context  is  rules-in-use.  The  tenn  rules-in-use 
describes  shared  understandings  that  a  group  of  people  have  within  organizational 
boundaries  or  communities  that  govern  a  certain  kind  of  behavior.7  Rules  may  be  written 
and  formal,  such  as  a  city  ordinance,  or  infonnal,  generally  accepted,  or  assumed,  such  as 
the  etiquette  expected  in  a  fine-dining  restaurant.  Rules-in-use  in  economic  development 
can  vary  depending  on  the  sophistication  of  the  area  in  which  the  framework  is  applied. 

More  sophisticated  countries  possess  rules-in-use  that  are  more  fonnal  and  easily 
detennined  such  as  tax-code,  or  established  market  institutions  such  as  a  securities 
exchange,  or  courts  (indicating  some  form  of  judicial  law).  Less  sophisticated  and 
developing  countries  have  less  obvious  and  informal  rules-in-use.  Instead  of  large  or 
formal  market  places,  they  possess  subdued,  underground  black  markets.  Instead  of 
written  law,  they  use  generally  accepted  cultural  habits  for  dispute  resolution.  Other 
examples  of  level  1  rules-in-use  are  financial  and  trade  institutions,  labor  unions,  etc. 

Based  on  their  particular  model,  Rostow  and  Porter  may  use  variables  of  rule-of- 
use  as  a  way  to  detennine  what  stage  of  development  a  country  is  in  and  prescribe 
specific  solutions  in  order  for  that  country  to  progress  to  what  they  consider  the  next 

o 

stage.  Soldiers  determine  certain  rules-in-use  variables  by  asking  members  of  the 
population  about  how  land  or  businesses  are  regulated,  or  who  collects  various  forms  of 
rent  (to  detennine  tax  systems  in  use,  etc.). 

All  parts  of  the  modified  IAD  framework,  biophysical  and  material  conditions, 
attributes  of  the  community,  physical  agents  of  labor,  and  rules-in  use,  establish  the 
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context  or  the  economic  environment.  The  economic  environment  sets  the  conditions  for 


the  dynamics  of  an  action  arena.  Spengler  would  call  the  action  arena,  in  specific 
economic  development  terms,  “the  environment  of  the  decision.”9  Variables  listed  in 
context  shape,  or  incentivize,  individual  or  organizational  choices  within  an  action  arena. 
Contexts  that  are  thorough  help  commanders  and  others  using  the  information  collected 
better  identify  action  arenas. 10 
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Figure  6.  Context  (Economic  Environment) 

Source:  Created  by  author  from  Clark  C.  Gibson,  Elinor  Ostrom,  Krister  Andersson,  and 
Sujai  Shivakumar,  The  Samaritan ’s  Dilemma:  The  Political  Economy  of  Development 
Aid  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2005);  Joseph  J.  Spengler,  “Economic  Factors 
in  Economic  Development,”  American  Economic  Association  47,  no.  2  (1957):  42-56. 
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A  number  of  action  arenas  may  exist  in  an  economic  environment.  The  more 
detailed  the  context  frame,  the  more  action  arenas  are  illuminated. 1 1  Within  an  action 
arena  are  two  subcategories,  actors  or  economic  decision  makers,  and  action  situations. 
Action  situations  are  derivatives  of  the  economic  environment  and  shape  or  incentivize 
an  actor’s  decision-making  or  actions. 

Actors  (economic  and  noneconomic  decision  makers)  within  an  action  arena 
include  individuals  such  as  politicians,  influential  businessmen,  or  village  elders.  The 

12 

economic  environment  shape  how  each  of  these  actors  makes  and  influence  decisions. 
However,  actors  are  not  limited  to  individuals  and  may  include  organizations  or  other 
groups  of  individuals  who  operate  collectively.  Large  employers  (corporate  or  not), 
partnerships,  and  trade  unions  are  examples  of  actors  operating  within  an  action  arena. 
Large  employers  have  many  implications.  As  economic  decision  makers,  they  are 
influential  in  that  their  decisions  have  impact  on  how  variables  in  the  economic 
environment,  such  as  combining  technological  know-how  and  labor  or  other  forms  of 

1  T 

capital,  to  increase  or  decrease  production  are  employed. 

Relationships  are  built  with  economic  actors  through  patrols  and  leader 
engagements  to  detennine  and  report  how  actors  plan,  strategize,  and  allocate  resources, 
time,  money,  and  attention. 14  Soldiers  also  seek  to  understand  how  actors  value  and 
process  information,  in  addition  to  their  decision-making  processes,  as  well  as  other 
beliefs.  Action  situations  enable  commanders  and  others  benefiting  from  information 
collected  in  the  framework  to  better  understand  human  actions  and  results.  Gibson  et  al. 
suggests  seven  variables,  as  a  starting  point,  to  describe  action  situations  within  a  given 
economic  environment: 
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(1)  The  set  of  actors,  (2)  the  set  of  specific  positions  to  be  filled  by  actors,  (3)  the 
set  of  allowable  actions  and  their  linkages  to  outcomes,  (4)  the  potential  outcomes 
that  are  linked  to  individual  sequences  of  actions,  (5)  the  level  of  control  each 
actor  has  over  choice,  (6)  the  information  available  to  actors  about  the  structure  of 
the  action  situation,  and  (7)  the  costs  and  benefits — which  affect  perceived 
incentives — assigned  to  actions  and  outcomes. 15 
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Figure  7.  Action  Arena 

Source:  Created  by  author  from  Clark  C.  Gibson,  Elinor  Ostrom,  Krister  Andersson,  and 
Sujai  Shivakumar,  The  Samaritan ’s  Dilemma:  The  Political  Economy  of  Development 
Aid  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2005);  Joseph  J.  Spengler,  “Economic  Factors 
in  Economic  Development,”  American  Economic  Association  47,  no.  2  (1957):  42-56. 
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Figure  8.  Modified  IAD  Framework 

Source:  Created  by  author  from  Clark  C.  Gibson,  Elinor  Ostrom,  Krister  Andersson,  and 
Sujai  Shivakumar,  The  Samaritan ’s  Dilemma:  The  Political  Economy  of  Development 
Aid  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2005);  Joseph  J.  Spengler,  “Economic  Factors 
in  Economic  Development,”  American  Economic  Association  47,  no.  2  (1957):  42-56. 


The  modified  IAD  framework  allows  the  commander,  to  some  degree,  initial 
understanding  of  the  economy  through  use  of  the  framework  when  used  in  concert  with 
design  (discussed  in  part  2).  Design  is  what  organizes  information  and  activities  in  a  way 
that  ensures  Soldiers  and  the  information  they  collect  is  integrated  into  the  operations 
process.  As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter,  variables  contained  in  this  modified 
framework  were  derived  from  the  examination  of  seven  influential  scholars,  Collier, 
Easterly,  Porter,  Rostow,  Sachs,  Yunus  and  Gibson  et  al.  The  framework  was  packaged 
using  the  combined  work  of  Gibson  et  al.’s  IAD  framework  and  Spengler’ s  grouping  of 
economic  factors  of  economic  development.  The  next  section  validates  the  framework 
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and  the  variables  that  comprise  it  against  the  infonnation  requirements  scholars  Collier 
and  Sachs  require  for  their  analysis. 

Collier  categorizes  how  he  views  economies  into  four  “traps.”  They  are  conflict 
traps,  natural  resource  traps,  landlocked  with  bad  neighbors  trap,  and  bad  governance  in  a 
small  country  trap. 16  Collier  believes  that  conflict  is  lucrative  and  that  young  males 
(anyone  who  can  shoot  a  gun)  find  it  as  a  way  to  keep  busy,  as  well  as  a  source  of  income 
to  support  the  family.  Thus,  conflict  traps  are  functions  of  population  income  and  income 
growth  rates,  natural  resources,  and  its  exploitation  by  governments,  etc.  An  analysis  of 
variables  collected  by  soldiers  in  the  context  and  action  arena  frame,  namely,  natural 
resources,  income,  industries,  education,  and  the  incentives  in  an  action  situations  inform 
Collier  of  the  existence  of  a  conflict  trap.  Variables  collected  by  soldiers  are  not  absolute; 
instead,  they  may  be  refined  by  dialogue  between  military  professionals  and  experts. 

Similar  to  conflict  traps,  “natural  resource  traps  ”  involve  the  exploitation  of 
natural  resources,  but  not  in  a  way  in  that  it  contributes  to  conflict.  Rather,  they  depict 
natural  resources,  or  its  sudden  discovery  as  agent  to  trade  imbalances,  inflation,  or  influx 
in  the  currency  exchange  rate.  Framework  variables  used  to  determine  conflict  traps  may 
be  manipulated,  different  questions  (related  to  similar  variables)  asked  (or  refined  by 
experts),  and  may  better  inform  such  an  economic  development  view.  Sachs  offers  a 
different  view  on  economic  development  and  would  benefit  differently  from  how  Collier 
would  use  variables  this  framework.  One  of  his  views,  particularly  on  the  poor  and 
poverty,  is  that  the  extremely  poor  are  the  way  they  are  because  they  began  that  way. 
They  expend  all  available  capital  they  possess  just  to  make  ends  meet.  The  poor  spend 
all  of  their  resources  and  time  in  order  to  survive  and  lack  the  ability  to  produce  much  of 
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anything  else.  This  is  true  not  just  for  countries  that  are  impoverished  but  also  for 
countries  recovering  from  conflict. 

Sachs  classifies  capital  as  human,  investment,  infrastructure,  environmental,  and 
institutional  capital.  In  order  to  inform  scholars  on  the  current  state  of  the  various  forms 
of  capital,  Sachs  may  use  variables  detennined  in  the  economic  environment  frame, 
particularly  under  attributes  of  the  community,  physical  agents  of  labor,  and  biophysical 
and  material  conditions  subcategories. 

According  to  Sachs,  human  capital  includes  a  population’s  levels  of  education, 
technical  skills,  health  care  and  availability  of  food.  Many  of  these  variables  are  listed  in 
the  attributes  of  community,  and  physical  elements  of  labor  subcategory.  Moreover,  for 
Sachs  to  understand  the  state  of  a  country’s  institutional  capital,  which  includes  laws  such 
as  property  right  laws,  and  government  institutions,  he  would  benefit  from  variables 
collected  in  the  rules-in-use  subcategory.  Furthermore,  he  would  benefit  from  an  initial 
assessment  suggested  by  information  collected  in  the  action  arena  that  may  help 
illuminate  existing  incentives  in  place  that  may  effect  all  other  types  of  capital.  However, 
capital  and  the  ability  to  produce  it  are  just  some  of  the  problems  he  sees.  In  order  to 
suggest  solutions  for  a  given  economy  and  its  development,  he  lists  what  he  considers 
common  developmental  problems. 

Economic  development  is  continual  and  dynamic;  therefore,  listing  all  of  the 
common  development  problems  Sachs  posits  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  However, 
some  problems  that  Sachs  argues  that  illuminate  whether  or  not  this  study’s  framework  is 
sufficient  are  geography  and  failure  to  innovate.  Geography  may  be  simple  to  identify 
and  is  a  function  of  being  in  the  right  (or  wrong)  place  at  the  right  time.  Geographical 
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issues  important  to  Sachs  include  the  availability  or  access  to  ports,  navigable  rivers,  soil 
quality,  mountainous  terrains,  etc.  Much  of  this  information  is  discovered  or  supported  by 
variables  collected  under  the  auspices  of  biophysical  and  material  conditions.  It  asks 
soldiers  to  determine  the  state  of  public  health  (clinics,  hospitals,  and  medical 
professionals),  the  availability  of  natural  resources  (oil,  minerals,  etc.)  and  conditions  that 
foster  agriculture  (soil  quality,  climate,  etc.).  Understanding  what  Sachs  calls  “a  failure  to 
integrate,”  require  variables  from  multiple  frames.  Variables  reported  in  the  context 
frame  such  as  levels  of  education  and  technical  skills,  may  be  combined  with  variables  in 
the  action  arena  (such  as  actors  and  their  attributes,  and  the  types  of  actors  or  economic 
decision  makers  that  comprise  an  action  arena). 

This  section  covered  the  framework  and  its  different  frames,  subcategories,  and 
levels  of  data  that  comprise  it.  The  framework  helps  military  professionals  organize  and 
plan  what  economic  development  information  is  collected,  it  also  paint  an  initial  picture 
of  economic  development  that  eventually  lead  military  professionals  to  situation 
understanding;  however,  it  requires  the  scrutiny  of  experts  working  with  the  Anny  to 
fully  understand  the  dynamics  of  economic  development,  and  how  to  best  contribute  to  or 
execute  it.  But  how  does  the  Anny  integrate  this  framework  and  its  output  into  Anny 
Operations?  The  answer  lies  in  integrating  the  framework  into  the  Anny’s  operations 
process  through  design  methodology. 

Section  2:  Integrating  the  Variables  and  Framework  into  Operations 

In  operations,  commanders  face  thinking  and  adaptive  enemies,  changing  civilian 
perceptions  and  differing  agendas  of  various  organizations  in  an  operational  area. 
Commanders  can  never  predict  with  certainty  how  enemies  or  civilians  will  act 
and  react  or  how  events  may  develop.  Success  in  operations  requires  leaders  to 
build,  maintain,  and  revise  their  situational  understanding  throughout  an 
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operation.  Leaders  must  anticipate,  learn,  adapt,  and  manage  transitions  more 
effectively  than  their  opponents. 19 

Effective  contribution  to  economic  development  entail  using  the  framework 
determined  and  suggested  by  this  study  and  operationalizing  it;  in  other  words,  integrated 
into  operations.  FM  5-0  says  that  commanders  conduct  operations,  supported  by  their 

staffs,  subordinate  commanders,  as  well  as  other  military  and  civilian  partners  through 

20 

the  implementation  of  design  and  the  operations  process." 

As  shown  in  the  literature  review,  economic  development  is  complex,  requiring 
cooperation  with  experts  from  other  government  and  nongovernment  organizations  with 
expertise.  The  operations  process  offered  by  FM  5-0  above,  allow  the  implementation  of 
this  study’s  framework  as  way  that  inform  these  partnering  experts.  The  dialogue  and  its 
resulting  solutions  support  both  the  Anny  and  its  partnering  civilian  government  and 
nongovernment  organizations  with  a  true  WOG  approach  to  affecting  economic 
development.  This  section  is  an  analysis  of  the  operations  process,  centered  on  design,  as 
a  way  of  implementing  the  framework. 

In  order  to  understand  design  and  its  implications  for  implementing  this  study’s 
framework,  the  operations  process  must  be  understood.  The  operations  process  is 
continuous,  and  consists  of  performing  major  command  and  control  activities  of 
planning,  preparing,  and  executing.  Assessment  of  these  activities  is  constant 
throughout  the  process.  As  figure  8  shows,  the  commander  is  at  the  center  of  the 
operations  process.  He  drives  the  operations  process  by  understanding,  visualizing, 
describing,  directing,  leading  and  assessing  to  accomplish  missions."-  Economic 
development  variables  change  constantly  making  the  operations  process  and  the  iterative 
nature  of  design  complimentary. 
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Figure  9.  The  Operations  Process 

Source:  Department  of  the  Anny,  FM  3-0,  Operations  (Washington,  DC:  Government 
Printing  Office,  22  February  2011),  5-3. 

FM  5-0  suggests  that  the  preferred  method  for  command  and  control  is  what  it 

calls  Mission  Command.'  In  recognizing  the  complex  nature  of  the  operating 

environment  the  Army  adopted  the  concept  of  mission  command,  requiring  that 

commanders  give  more  latitude  to  subordinate  commanders,  increasing  their  ability  to 

adapt  quickly  to  changes  in  the  environment,  exploit  opportunities,  and  easily  manage 

transitions  and  risks.  Easterly  recognizes  the  need  for  such  qualities,  perhaps  implying 

that  this  latitude  given  to  subordinates  may  feed  solutions  up  the  chain  of  command.24 

In  order  to  implement  mission  command  effectively,  commanders  require 

situation  understanding.  Commanders  seek  situation  understanding  throughout  the 

operations  process.  FM  5-0  describes  situation  understanding  as  being  a  product  of 

“applying  analysis  and  judgment  to  relevant  information  and  knowledge  to  facilitate  their 
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decision  making.”'  Due  to  the  complex  nature  of  economic  development,  the 
commander  requires  tools  to  help  fill  his  gap  in  knowledge  and  inform  judgment.  Design 
was  developed  to  assist  the  commander  with  this  challenge  (although  not  specifically  for 
economic  development).  Perez,  in  an  article  entitled  “A  Practical  Guide  to  Design,”  said 
“ Design  provides  commanders  with  a  way  to  think  about  the  dynamic  factors  at  play  in  a 

97 

world  of  irregularities,  surprises,  and  fleeting  opportunities.” 

It  is  the  spirit  of  design  that  makes  it  part  of  the  solution  that  helps  to  implement 
the  framework  identified  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  and  lead  to  the  Army’s 
effective  contribution  to  economic  development.  Design  may  be  thought  of  as  an  open 
system  that  “exchanges  matter,  energy,  or  infonnation  with  its  environment.”'  It  is  a 
methodology  adopted  by  the  Anny  that  allows  the  commander  to  visualize,  describe,  and 

9Q 

direct,  ill-structured  problems,  and  develop  approaches  to  solve  it. 

As  a  complex  and  ill-structured  problem,  economic  development  requires 
cooperative  and  collaborative  critical  and  creative  thinking  between  Army  and  civilian 
government  and  nongovernment  organizations.  Critical  thinking  is  continuous  and 
reflective  learning  while  creative  thinking  is  a  way  of  thinking  in  new  and  innovative 
ways.  Combining  the  work  of  several  scholars  in  this  study  to  create  this  framework  is 
an  attempt  to  combine  both  types  of  thinking.  The  framework  through  design,  integrates 
well  into  the  operations  process  because  design  organizes  the  activities  of  the  commander 
in  the  operations  process  in  way  that  allows  dialogue  between  a  commander  and  his  staff 
and  experts. 

FM  5-0  suggests  that  design  enables  the  commander  to  view  the  situation  from 
multiple  perspectives,  draw  on  multiple  and  various  sources  of  knowledge,  leveraging 
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subject  matter  expertise  (SME)  while  also  increasing  the  commanders  understanding  of 

T  I 

the  economic  environment.  For  example,  the  25th  infantry  division  economics  working 

group  understood  the  importance  of  leveraging  experts,  establishing  relationships  with 

government  and  nongovernment  sources  of  expertise  before  their  deployment  to 

Operation  Iraq  Freedom  in  2009.  The  framework  posited  in  this  study  leverages  SMEs 

by  allowing  Soldiers  to  collect  infonnation  that  is  compatible  with  requirements  of 

influential  scholars  for  identifying  economic  development  problems.  The  framework  is 

not  all-inclusive  and  can  be  molded  to  accommodate  specific  requirements  depending  on 

the  Army’s  partner  in  any  given  operation.  However,  in  its  current  state,  it  is  meant  to 

have  the  depth  and  breadth  to  allow  for  continuous  analysis  from  multiple  sources  and 

SMEs.  Moreover,  this  allows  the  Army  to  meet  DOD  requirements  to 

Facilitate  infonnation  sharing  for  stability  operations  among  the  DOD 
Components,  and  relevant  US  Departments,  and  Agencies,  foreign  government 
and  security  forces,  International  Organizations,  NGOs,  and  members  of  the 
Private  Sector.33 

Economic  variables’  constant  flux  is  well  known.  Soldiers  constantly  capture 
variables  in  the  framework  through  daily  patrols  and  key  leader  engagements.  Design 
embraces  this  flux  because  it  is  iterative  continuous  throughout  all  activities  of  the 
operations  process.  Design  evolves  as  the  commander,  staff,  and  its  civilian  partners 
increase  their  understanding. 34  As  soldiers  continue  to  feed  the  framework,  this 
information  is  sent  to  SMEs  for  further  analysis  while  simultaneously  building  the 
commander’s  own  knowledge.  As  information  is  analyzed  by  SMEs  and  sent  back  to  the 
commander  he  or  she  forms  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  economic  situation  and  the 
operating  environment  at  large.  This  process  is  managed  using  the  methodology  of  design 
prescribed  in  FM  5-0. 
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Commanders  apply  design  methodology  using  three  frames,  the  environment 
frame,  problem  frame,  and  the  operational  approach  frame  (see  figure  6). 35  The 
framework  in  this  study  works  beautifully  with  these  frame  not  requiring  a  commander 
and  his  staff  to  discern  what  information  goes  where  and  how.  Variables  in  the  context 
frame  are  modular  and  fit  easily  into  the  environmental  frame.  This  gives  the  commander 
an  initial  understanding  of  the  economic  environment. 

As  soldiers  continue  to  collect  and  refine  variables  in  the  framework,  they  also 
continue  fuel  the  information  requirements  of  experts,  who  contribute  to  the  commander 
achieving  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  context  or  economic  environment.  As  deeper 
understanding  is  achieved,  commanders  and  experts  also  further  develop  the  action 
situation  frame,  which  subsequently  informs  the  problem  frame  of  the  design 
methodology,  ft  is  through  this  deeper  understanding,  made  possible  by  leveraging 
SMEs,  and  cooperating  with  other  government  and  nongovernment  organizations,  that 
the  commander  may  form  his  operations  approach  and  transition  from  conceptual  to 
detailed  planning.36 

This  chapter  covered  the  framework  created  by  this  study  for  soldiers  to  organize 
and  collect  variables  in  a  way  that  increases  the  commander’s  initial  situation 
understanding,  while  informing  experts  in  a  way  that  they  may  offer  advice  and  solutions 
that  eventually  lead  to  his  deeper  understanding  of  economic  development  and  the 
operational  environment  at  large.  The  chapter  analyzed  design  and  the  operations  process 
and  highlighted  how  the  framework  integrates  into  Anny  operations  with  design  as  a 
catalyst.  Chapter  5, follows  this  chapter  and  includes  recommendations  based  on  the 
findings  of  the  study  and  recommended  future  study. 
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CHAPTER  5 


CONCLUSION 

This  study  was  drawn  from  the  work  of  seven  influential  scholars  and  other 
government  agencies  with  expertise  in  economic  development,  developed  a  framework 
military  professionals  may  use  to  contribute  effectively  to  economic  development.  By 
combining  the  work  of  these  scholars  and  other  government  agencies,  the  findings  of  this 
study  were  integrated  into  the  Army  design  methodology  to  operationalize  the 
framework. 

The  findings  of  this  study  showed  the  Anny  can  contribute  effectively  to 
economic  development  by  leveraging  experts  (fueled  by  infonnation  gathered  by 
soldiers)  using  the  modified  IAD  framework,  and  integrates  it  into  the  operation  using 
design.  Figure  10  depicts  the  modified  IAD  framework  integrated  into  Army  design 
methodology.  There  are  many  frameworks,  methodologies,  models,  and  theories  in 
existence,  which  continue  to  evolve  with  respect  to  economic  development.  The 
importance  of  the  modified  IAD  framework,  like  its  roots,  is  that  it  is  open  and 
adaptable. 1  The  spirit  of  the  framework  is  that  it  is  evolving.  It  was  created  with  the 
understanding  than  no  one  solution  exists  for  economic  development. 

As  the  framework  is  fed  by  information  gathered  by  soldiers,  it  builds  basic 

situational  understanding  for  the  commander  while  also  meeting  the  information 

requirements  of  experts  ( later  yielding  advice  for  deeper  situational  understanding  or 

recommended  solutions).  The  framework  is  organized  and  detailed,  yet  simple  enough 

that  soldiers  may  collect  information  without  requiring  expertise.  It  is  important  to 

understand  that  economic  development  and  scholarly  research  behind  it  is  constantly 
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evolving,  and  as  it  does  so  will  the  variables  that  make  up  the  framework.  As  dialogue 
between  experts  and  military  professionals  persist,  the  framework,  coupled  with  design, 
help  commanders  at  varying  levels  increase  their  own  situational  understanding,  and  thus 
extend  their  abilities  to  visualize,  describe,  direct,  and  lead  operations  involving 
economic  development.' 

By  harnessing  the  advice  and  solutions  offered  by  experts,  commanders  may 
detennine  (or  be  directed  to)  take  a  direct  or  indirect  approach  to  economic  development. 
A  direct  approach  would  be  for  a  commander  to  undertake  economic  development  on  his 
or  her  own  while  being  supported  by  experts  (government  or  nongovernment 
organization).  Another  option  is  for  the  commander  to  take  an  indirect  approach,  or 
supporting  role,  where  another  government  or  nongovernment  organization  takes  the 
lead.  Here,  the  commander  continues  to  inform  economic  development  using  the 
modified  framework  and  design  or  becomes  subordinate  to  another  government 
organization  such  as  USAID. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  a  commander  takes  a  direct  or  indirect  approach  to 
economic  development,  he  and  his  staff  (expertly  informed)  will  have  established 
evaluation  criteria  while  monitoring  patterns  of  interaction  and  outcomes.  As  these 
events  occur,  variables  are  monitored  and  change  to  the  framework  captured.  This 
recurring  iterative  process  is  the  feedback  loop.  Since  design  is  iterative,  the  feedback 
loop  is  easily  integrated  into  the  operations  process. 

Like  any  type  of  operations  the  Anny  conducts,  economic  development  requires 
familiarity  that  can  only  be  obtained  by  periodic  training.  The  importance  of  economic 
development,  which  is  well  highlighted  throughout  policy  and  doctrine,  needs  to  be 
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emphasized  in  pre-deployment  training,  and  continuously  scrutinized  well  into  a  unit’s 
deployment.  Although  the  modified  IAD  framework  posited  in  this  study  is  meant  to 
organize  and  simplify  the  gathering  of  economic  data,  the  first  time  a  commander  and  his 
staff  see  the  framework  should  be  well  before  it  actually  matters  (e.g.,  deployment, 
culminating  training  events,  etc.). 

Not  only  is  training  for  economic  development  and  understanding  the  details  of 
this  framework  important,  but  also  knowledge  about  other  organizations  that  will  work  in 
concert  with  the  Army  during  operations  is  also  important.  The  research  suggested  the 
use  of  the  modified  IAD  framework  and  design  as  a  way  to  leverage  experts,  but  in  order 
for  the  process  to  work,  human  interaction  must  occur  and  relationships  with  these 
experts  and  organizations  established.  Furthermore,  units  should  strive  to  identify  soldiers 
with  specific  expertise  in  the  unit  that  relate  to  variables  in  the  framework.  These 
individuals  provide  a  wealth  of  knowledge  to  the  unit  and  make  the  framework  more 
useful. 

Understanding  and  integrating  with  these  experts  and  other  organization  takes 
time  that  units  do  not  have  while  deployed.  These  relationships  should  be  established  at  a 
unit’s  earliest  convenience.  Once  relationships  have  been  established  between  the  Army, 
experts  and  other  organizations,  the  modified  IAD  framework  can  be  refined  and  tailored 
to  support  these  experts  and  other  organizations  (and  in  turn,  the  Anny).  The  appreciation 
of  economic  development  and  its  detennining  variables  are  no  different  than  an 
appreciation  for  enemy  order-of-battle  and  weapons  capabilities  and  strength.  They  are 
all  required  to  reach  an  end-state. 
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APPENDIX  A 


CONTEXT  FRAME  EXAMPLE  WITH  LEVEL  1  AND  2  DATA 
AND  ASSOCIATED  QUESTIONS 


*Tl«s  list  at  variables  is  not  al  mdusinve  and  may  be  shaped  based  on  (Ealogue  between  specific  rivtan  miBtary  (riv  mi)  relations  hi  ps(e_g.  USAID,  Dr.  Doe) 
The  questions  herein  are  examples  and  may  be  rdined  based  on  unit  preferences  or  experience,  civ  ml  relationships, 

•Some  of  these  variable  may  be  satisfied  by  observations,  not  requirmg  interviews  during  patrols  or  leader  engagements 


-Price  bidex 

How  much  do  you  pay  for  X  (where  X  is  an  item  estaUidied  as  part  of  your  basket  of  goods)? 

A  ba&et  of  goods  (staple  items)  may  be  estabished  (e^>.  bread,  mile)  with  respective  prices  and  peiiodicaly 
recorded  to  determme  ablation  (or  delation) 

Conditions  for  A^iadture 
-Arid 

How  many  rrops  per  year  may  be  produced? 

Do  uops  rely  heavily  on  rogation  from  an  outside  regon,  or  is  ramfal  sidfident  for  that  regon? 

Generd  observations  by  sol  tier  may  determme  whether  or  not  the  area  siqi  ports  agricidture  well 
The  araiabtty  of  farm  equipment  may  also  provide  dues 
-Lush 

Are  irrigation  system's  water  source  local  or  from  elsewhere? 

(ienerd  observations  by  solder  may  determme  whether  or  not  the  area  s  14? ports  agnail  lire  well 
ts  there  a  ramy  season,  aid  I10 w  long  does  it  last? 

Hatiaal  Resource  A  validity 
-Abilty  to  tap  mto  it 
-Abiity  to  store  aid  dstrimte 
Geography 
Access  to  ports 

Are  there  road  systems  that  lead  to  am  or  sea  ports? 

Are  rivers  or  other  bodies  of  water  navigable  and  lead  to  sea  ports? 

Industry 

-Diversified 

Is  there  a  variety  of  buaiesses  andean  they  be  put  into  dusters  (grouped  by  amia  types  of  bu  91  esses)? 

Agricultural 

Are  there  rrops  that  are  harwsted  m  bufc  and  sold  and  shipped  outsde  of  the  viage,  region,  etc.? 

Trianufactivmg 

Are  there  plants  that  assemble  or  ireate  goods  for  the  sake  of  resale? 

Public  Utilities 
-Sewer 
-Water 
-Electric 

Do  you  have  consistent  power  throu^iout  the  day  and  ni^it? 

Where  does  yoi»  power  come  from? 

Trash 

How  do  you  dispose  of  trash?  Is  it  colected  and  taken  somewhere? 

Telecommunications 

How  do  you  communicate  with  rSstant  relatives?  PoEce,  etc. 

Some  EnScators  may  be  visuafly  apparent  fee  powerfaies,  satefite  Ashes,  etc.  Solifier  need  to  inqure  about  the  status  of  these  systems  (operational?). 

Pubfic  Health 
-Cities 
-Hospital 

Merfical  Evacuation  (Ambiiaice  Services) 

If  someone  is  injired  how  to  they  get  to  a  treatment  larJity? 

Where  do  you  go  if  you  are  injived  (need  medical  intention)? 

These  questions  are  open  ended  aid  may  answer  all  of  the  BPii>Ec  Health”  questions.  Once  identified,  a  f  alow 
asses anent  may  be  conducted. 

Attributes  of  a  Community 
Population 
-Density 
-Sparse 
-Employment 

What  do  you  do  for  a  Eving? 

Questions  on  employment  may  also  Hum  mate  what  kinds  of  industries  are  predominant  in  an  area  as  wefl  as  who  the  large  employers  are  (government,  private  sector). 
-Underemployment 

-What  was  your  prevnus  job  and  how  is  it  compared  to  your  ament  job?  Pay  comparison? 

-Income 

-What  is  your  pay?  What  is  yoiv  pay  relative  to  pre-coirfict? 

After  you  pay  for  Evmg  (siwival)  expenses,  do  you  have  any  savings  Irft  over? 

I  tiuauty 
-Mixed 

Saigle  Do  mm  ant 
-Mnorities 
Culture 

Cultival  men's  role  at  economic  deriaons 
Cultivai  Women's  roleai  economic  derisions 
Who  manages  finds  ri  the  family? 

Who  has  final  say  n  financial  derisions  m  the  family? 

Ifefigion 

Ciilliaal  kiteraction  withn  (Efferent  ethnirities 
tfistory 

TEstorical  Greivances 
-Efistorical  Trade 
Entrepreneurship 
RivaEies  aid  hi  tensity 
PoEtnal  Parties 
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Physical  Agents  of  Labor 

Labor 
-Unbilled 
-Skilled 
-Labor  Pool 

-Labor  PooUmmigratfon/Emmigration 
-Reliability  of  work  force 
Production  Capacity 
Oths  forms  of  Capital 
-Transport^ion 

I  low  are  goodstran^ported  from  manufacturing  or  harvesting  to  markets  (e-g.  roads,  rivers  train)? 

Applied  Tethnology 
-  Manuf action  g 
Ag^icultirai 

Are  advsiced  (relative  to  modern  countries}  equipment  used  in  a  particular  industry  present  (e_g.  macfi’tiHy)? 
Lducation  levels 
Grade  School 
Undergraduate 
-Master's or  Doctoral 
Technical  expertise 
-Construction 
-Hectritiais 
-Automotive 

Are  there  schools  specialized  n  tearhing  specific  technical  epertise? 

How  would  you  go  about  learning  how  to  X  (wher  e  X  is  a  *pecifii:  technical  expertise)? 

Rules-in-use  (institutions) 

Rule  of  law 
-Property  Rij^its 

How  do  you  handle  property  dilutes? 

-Tax  Law: 

Do  you  pay  tares? 

Who  co  I  led  stares? 

What  happensif  you  do  not  pay  your  taxes? 

Court  System:  When  someone  breaks  the  rules,  how  is  it  han  led? 

T ax'n  g  Systems  (Collection) 

Treasury  System 
Enforcement  of  laws 
Cultural  Based  Rules 
Form  of  governance 
Financial  Institution 
-Shop  Credit 
-Mirro-fnance 
Commercial  Banking 
Trade  Institutions 
Markets  Institutions 
-Auction  Systems 
-Securities  Commission 
Market  System 
-Rationed 
Centrally  allocated 
-Black  Markets 

Do  marketsprovide  you  with  wfiat  you  need?  If  not  where  do  you  get  it  from? 

Barts' vs  Cadi 

Mist  do  you  use  to  pay  for  staple  goods  (e-g.  rice,  bread,  etc.}? 

Corruption 

-Nepotian 

-Favorrtian 

Where  do  you  think  tax  collections  go? 

Government  Subsidies 
Trade  Unions 

Who  looks  out  for  your  welfare  at  your  place  of  work? 


Text  =Reqiires  enduing,  frequent  reporting-  Frequency  may  ritfer  by  environment  (week,  hi  weekly,  mnnttify) 

Text  =Requred  enduing,  pen  otic  reporting.  Frequency  may  differ  by  environment  (monthly,  quarterly,  yearly) 
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